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MAY’S STORY. 


“Oftmals hab’ ich geirrt, und habe mich wiedergefunden, 
Aber gliicklicher nie.” 


[’ was beginning to be dusk when we alighted the next day at 

Lahnburg, a small wayside station, where the doctor’s brand-new 
carriage met us, and after we had been bidden welcome whirled us off 
to the doctor’s brand-new Schloss, full of brand-new furniture. I skip it 
all, the renewed greetings, the hospitality, the noise. They were very 
kind. It was all right to me, and I enjoyed it immensely. I was in 
a state of mind in which I verily believe I should have enjoyed eating 
a plate of porridge for supper, or a dish of Saurkraut for dinner. 

The subject for complacency and contemplation in Frau Mittendorf’s 
life was her intimacy with the Von Rothenfels family, whose great, 
dark old Schloss, or rather a portion of it, looking grimly over its 
woods, she pointed out to me from the windows of her salon. I 
looked somewhat curiously at it, chiefly because Eugen had mentioned 
it, and also because it was such a stern, imposing old pile. It was 
built of redstone, and stood upon redstone foundations. Red were 
the rocks of this country, and hence its name, Rothen-fels, the red 
rocks, Woods, also dark, but now ablaze with the last fiery autumn 
tints, billowed beneath it; on the other side, said Frau Mittendorf, 
was a great plateau covered with large trees, intersected by long, 
straight avenues. She would take us to look at it; the Grafin von 
Rothenfels was a great friend of hers. 
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She was entertaining us with stories to prove the great regard and 
respect of the Countess for her (Frau Mittendorf) on the morning 
after our arrival, while I was longing to go out and stroll along some 
of those pleasant breezy upland roads, or explore the sleepy, quaint 
old town below. 

Upon her narrative came an interruption. A servant threw open 
the door very wide, announcing the Grafin von Rothenfels. Frau 
Mittendorf rose in a tremulous flurry and flutter to greet her noble 
guest, and then introduced us to her. 

A tall, melancholy, meagre-looking woman, far past youth—on the 
very confines of middle age; with iron-grey hair banded across a 
stern, much-lined brow. Colourless features of a strong, large, not 
unhandsome type, from which all liveliness and vivacity had long since 
fled. A stern mouth—steady, lustreless, severe eyes, a dignity—yes, 
even a majesty of mien which she did not attempt to soften into 
graciousness ; black, trailing draperies ; a haughty pride of movement. 

Such was the first impression made upon me by Hildegarde, 
Countess of Rothenfels—a forbidding if grand figure—aristocrat in 
every line; utterly alien and apart, I thought, from me and every 
feeling of mine. 

But on looking again the human element was found in the deeply 
planted sadness which no reserve or pride could conceal. Sad the 
eyes, sad the mouth: she was all sad together—and not without 
reason, as I afterwards learnt. 

She was a rigid Roman Catholic, and at eighteen had been married 
for les convenances to her cousin, Count Bruno von Rothenfels, a mana 
good deal older than herself, though not preposterously so, and whose 
ample possessions and old name gave social position of the highest 
kind. But he was a Protestant by education, a thinker by nature, a 
rationalist by conviction. 

That was one bitter grief. Another was her childlessness. She 
had been married eighteen years: no child had sprung from the 
union. This was a continual grief, which embittered her whole 
existence. 

Since then I have seen a portrait of her at twenty—a splendid 
brunette, with high spirit and resolute will and noble beauty in every 
line. Ah me! What wretches we become! Sadness and bitterness, 
proud aloofness, and a yearning wistfulness were subtly mingled in the 
demeanour of Grafin von Rothenfels. 

_ She bowed to us as Frau Mittendorf introduced us. She did not 
bestow a second glance upon Stella; but bent a long look, a second, 
a third scrutinising gaze upon me. I—TI am not ashamed to own it 
—quivered somewhat under her searching glance. She impressed 
and fascinated me. 
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She seated herself, and slightly apologising to us for intruding 
on domestic affairs, began to speak with Frau Mittendorf of some 
case of village distress in which they were both interested. Then she 
turned again to us, speaking in excellent English, and asked us 
whether we were staying there, after which she invited us’ to dine 
at her house the following day, with Frau Mittendorf. After the 
invitation had been accepted with sufficient reverence by that lady, 
the Countess rose, as if to go, and turning again to me with still that 
pensive, half-wistful, half-mistrustful gaze, she said : 

“T have my carriage here. Would you like to come with me to 
see our woods and house? ‘They are sometimes interesting to 
strangers.” 

“Oh, very much!” I said eagerly. 

“Then come,” said she. “I will see that you are escorted back 
when you are tired. It is arranged that you remain until you feel 
géné, nicht wahr ?” 

“Oh, thank you!” said I again, hastening to make myself ready, 
and parenthetically hoping, as I ran upstairs, that Frau Mittendorf’s 
eyes might not start quite out of her head with pride at the honour 
conferred upon her house and visitors. 

Very soon I was seated beside the Grdafin in the dark-green 
clarence with the grand coachman, and the lady’s own Jiger beside 
him, and we were driving along a white road with a wild kind of 
country spreading round—moorland stretches and rich deep woods. 
Up and down, for the way was uneven, till we entered a kind of park, 
and to the right, high above, I saw the great red pile with its little 
pointed towers crowned with things like extinguishers ending in a 
lightning-rod, and which seemed to spring from all parts of the 
heavy mass of the main building. 

That, then, was Schloss Rothenfels. It looked the very image of 
an aristocratic, ancient feste Burg, grim and grand; it brooded over 
us like a frown, and dominated the landscape for miles around. I 
was deeply impressed; such a place had always been like a dream to 
me. 

There was something so imposingly conservative about it; it 
looked as if it had weathered so many storms; defying such paltry 
forces as wind and weather, and would abide through so many more, 
quite untouched by the roar of life and progress outside—a fit and 
firm keeping-place for old shields, for weapons honourably hacked 
and dinted, for tattered loyal flags—for art treasures and for proud: 
beauties, 

As we gained the height, I perceived the huge scale on which the 
Schloss was constructed. It was a little town in itself. I saw, too, 
that plateau on the other side, of which I had heard: later I explored 
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it. It was a natural plain—a kind of table-land, and was laid out in 
what have always, since I was a child, impressed me more than any 
other kind of surroundings to a house—mile-long avenues of great 
trees, stretching perfectly straight, like lines of marching troops, in 
every direction. 

Long, melancholy alleys and avenues, with huge moss-grown 
stone figures and groups guarding the terraces or keeping fantastic 
watch over the stone tanks on whose surfaces floated the lazy water- 
lilies. Great moss-grown gods and goddesses, and strange hybrid 
beasts, and fauns and satyrs, and all so silent and forlorn, with 
the lush grass and heavy fern growing rank and thick under the 
stately trees. To right they stretched and to left; and straight 
away westward was one long, wide, vast, deserted avenue, at the end 
of which was an opening, and in the opening a huge stone myth or 
figure of a runner, who in the act of racing receives an arrow in his 
heart, and with arms madly tossed in the air staggers back. 

Behind this terrible figure the sun used to set, flaming or mild or 
sullen, and the vast arms of it were outlined against the gorgeous 
sky, or in the half-dark it glimmered like a ghost and seemed to 
move. It had been there so long that none could remember the 
legend of it. It was a grim shape. 

Scattered here and there were quaint wildernesses and pleasaunces 
—clipped yews and oddly trained shrubs and flowers trying to make 
a diversion, but ever dominated by the huge woods, the straight 
avenues; the mathematical melancholy on an immense scale. 

The Fraw Grdfin glanced at me once or twice as my head turned 
eagerly this way and that, and my eyes could not take in the strange 
scene quickly enough; but she said nothing, nor did her severe face 
relax into any smile. 

We stopped under a huge porte-cochere, in which more servants 
‘were standing about. 

“Come with me,” said the lady tome. “ First I will take you to 
my rooms, and then when you have rested a little you can do what 
you like.” 

Pleased at the prospect, I followed her; through a hall which 
without any joking was baronial; through a corridor into a room, 
through which she passed, observing to me : 

“ This is the Rittersaal, one of the oldest rooms in the house.” 

The Rittersaal—a real, hereditary Hall of Knights, where a 
Stngerkrieg might have taken place—where Tannhiuser and the 
others might have contended before Elizabeth. A polished parquet— 
a huge hearth on which burnt a large bright wood fire whose flames 
sparkled upon suits of mail in dozens—crossed swords and lances, 
over which hung tattered banners and bannerets. Shields and lances, 
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portraits with each a pair of spurs beneath it—the men were all 
knights, of that line! dark and grave chiefly were these lords of the 
house of Sturm. In the centre of the hall a great trophy of arms and 
armour, all of which had been used, and used to purpose; the only 
drapery the banners over these lances and portraits. The room 
delighted me while it made me feel small—very small. The Countess 
turned at a door at the other end and looked back upon me where I 
stood gasping in the doorway by which we had entered. She was 
one of the house; this had nothing overpowering for her, if it did 
lend some of the pride to her mien. 

I hurried after her, apologising for my tardiness: she waved the 
words back, and led me on to a smaller room, which appeared to be 
her own private sitting-room. Here she asked me to lay aside my 
things, adding that she hoped I should spend the day at the Schloss. 

“Tf you find it not too intolerably stupid,” she added. “It isa 
dull place.” 

I said that it seemed to me like something out of a fairy tale, and 
that I longed to see more of it if I might. 

“ Assuredly you shall. There may be some few things which you 
may like to see. I forget that every one is not like myself—tired. 
Are you musical ?” 

“ Very !” said I emphatically. 

“Then you will be interested in the music-rooms-here. How old 
are you?” 

I told her. She bowed gravely. ‘“ You are young, and I suppose 
happy?” she remarked. 


“Yes, I am—very happy—perfectly happy,” said I, smiling, 
because I could not help it. 

“When I saw you I was so struck with that look,” said she. “I 
thought I had never seen any one lock so radiantly, transcendently 
happy. I so seldom see it—and never feel it, and I wished to see 
more of you. I am very glad you ave so happy—very glad. Now 
I will not keep you talking to me. I will send for Herr Nahrath, 
who shall be your guide.” 

She rang the bell. I was silent, although I longed to say that I 
could talk to her for a day without thinking of weariness, which 
indeed was true. She impressed and fascinated me. 

“Send Herr Nahrath here,” she said, and presently there came 
into the room a young man in the garb of what is called in Germany 
a Kandidat—that is to say an embryo Pastor, or Parish Priest. He 
bowed very deeply to the Countess, and did not speak or advance 
much beyond the door. 

Having introduced us, she desired him to act as cicerone to me 
until I was tired. He bowed, and I did not dispute the mandate, 
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although I would rather have remained with her, and got to know some- 
thing of the nature that lay behind those grey, passionless features, 
than turn to the society of that smug-looking young gentleman, who 
waited so respectfully, like a machine whose mainspring was awe. 

I accompanied him nevertheless, and he showed me part of the 
Schloss, and endeavoured in the intervals of his tolerably arduous 
task of cicerone to make himself agreeable to me. It was a wonderful 
place indeed—this Schloss. The deeper we penetrated into it, the 
more absorbed and interested did I become. Such piled-up, profusely 
scattered treasures of art it had never before fallen to my lot to 
behold. The abundance was prodigal; the judgment, cultivation, 
high perception of truth, rarity, and beauty seemed almost faultless. 
Gems of pictures—treasures of sculpture, bronze, china, carvings, 
glass, coins, curiosities which it would have taken a lifetime properly 
to learn. Here I saw for the first time a private library on a large 
scale, collected by generation after generation of highly cultured men 
and women—a perfect thing of its kind, and one which impressed me 
mightily; but it was not there that I was destined to find the 
treasure which lay hidden for me in this enchanted palace. We 
strayed over an acre or so of passage and corridor till he paused before 
an arched door, across which hung a curtain, and over which was 
inscribed Musikkammern (The Music Rooms). 

“Tf you wish.to see the music, mein Fraulein, I must leave you 
in the hands of Herr Brunken, who will tolerate no cicerone but 
himself.” 

“Oh, I wish to see it, certainly,” said I, on fire with curiosity. 

He knocked, and was bidden Herein! but not going in told some 
one inside that he recommended to his charge a young lady staying 
with the Countess, and who was desirous of seeing the collection. 

“Pray, mein Frdulein, come in!” said a voice. Herr Nahrath 
left me, and I, lifting the curtain and pushing open the half-closed 
door, found myself in an octagonal room, confronted by the quaintest 
figure I had ever seen. An old man, whose long grey hair, long 
white beard, and long black robe made him look like a wizard or 
astrologer of some medizeval romance, was smiling at me and bidding 
me welcome to his domain. He was the librarian and general 
custodian of the musical treasures of Schloss Rothenfels, and his 
name was Brunken. He loved his place and his treasures with a 
jealous love, and would talk of favourite instruments as if they had 
been dear children, and of great composers as if they were gods. 

All around the room were large shelves filled with music—and 
over each division stood a name—such mighty names as Scarlatti, 
Bach, Hiindel, Beethoven, Schumann, Mozart, Haydn—all the giants, 
and apparently all the pigmies too, were there. It was a complete 
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library of music, and though I have seen many since I have never 
beheld any which in the least approached this in richness and com- 
pleteness. Rare old manuscript scores; priceless editions of half- 
forgotten music; the literature of the productions of half-forgotten 
composers; Eastern music, Western music; and music of all ages; 
it was an idealised collection—a musician’s paradise, only less so than 
that to which he now led me, from amidst the piled-up scores and 
the gleaming busts of those mighty men, who here at least were 
honoured with never-failing reverence. 

He took me into a second room, or rather hall, of great size, height, 
and dimensions, 2 museum of musical instruments. It would take 
far too long to do it justice in description: indeed, on that first brief 
investigation I could only form a dim, general idea of the richness 
of its treasures. What histories—what centuries of story were there 
piled up! Musical instruments of every imaginable form and shape, 
and in every stage of development. Odd-looking prehistoric bone 
embryo instruments from different parts of France. Strange old 
things from Nineveh and India and Peru, instruments from tombs 
and pyramids and ancient ruined temples in tropic groves—things 
whose very nature and handling is a mystery and a dispute—tuned 
to strange scales which produce strange melodies, and carry us back 


into other worlds. On them, perhaps, has the swarthy Nivevan, or 
slight Hindoo, or some 


“Dusky youth with painted plumage gay,” 


performed as he apostrophised his mistress’s eyebrows. On that queer- 
looking thing which may be a fiddle or not—which may have hada | 
bow or not—a slightly clad slave made music while his master the 
rajah played chess with his favourite wife. They are all dead and 
gone now, and their jewels are worn by others, and the memory of 
them has vanished from off the earth; and these, their musical 
instruments, repose in a quiet corner amid the rough hills and oakwoods 
and under the cloudy skies of the land of music—Deutschland. 

Down through the changing scale, through the whole range of 
cymbal and spinet, “ flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all 
kinds of music” stand literally before me, and a strange revelation it 
is. Is it the same faculty which produces that grand piano of 
Bechstein’s, and that clarion organ of Silbermann’s, and that African 
drum dressed out with human skulls, that war-trumpet hung with 
tigers’ teeth? After this nothing is wonderful! Strange, unearthly 
looking Chinese frames of sonorous stones or modulated bells ; huge 
drums, painted and carved, and set up on stands six feet from the 
ground ; quaint instruments from the palaces of Aztec Incas, down 
to pianos by Broadwood, Collard and Collard, and Bechstein. 
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There were trophies of Streichinstrumente* and Blaseinstrumente.} 
I was allowed to gaze upon two real Stradivarius fiddles. I might 
see the development by evolution, and the survival of the fittest in 
violin, cello, contrabass, alto, beside countless others whose very names 
have perished with the time that produced, them and the fingers 
which played them—ingenious guesses, clever misses—the tragedy of 
harmony as well as its lo Pan ! 

There were wind instruments, quaint old double flutes from Italy ; 
pipes, single, double, treble, from ages much further back ; harps— 
Assyrian, Greek, and Roman ; instruments of percussion, guitars and 
cithers in every form and kind; adulcimer—I took it up and thought 
of Coleridge’s “ damsel with a dulcimer”; and a grand organ, as well 
as many incipient organs, and the quaint little things of that nature 
from China, Japan, and Siam. 

I stood and gazed in wonder and amazement. 

“Surely the present Graf has not collected all these instruments ?” 
said I. 

“Qh no, mein Friulein; they have been accumulating for 
centuries. They tell strange tales of what the Sturms will do for 
music.” 

With which he proceeded to relate certain narratives of certain 
instruments in the collection, in which he evidently firmly believed, 
including one relating to a quaint old violin for which he said a 
certain Graf von Rothenfels, called Maz der Tolle, or the mad Count 
Max, had sold his soul. 

As he finished this last he was called away, and, excusing himself, 
left me. I was alone in this voiceless temple of so many wonderful 
sounds. I looked round, and a feeling of awe and weirdness crept 
over me. My eyes would not leave that shabby old fiddle, concerning 
whose demoniac origin I had just heard such a cheerful little 
anecdote. Every one of those countless instruments was capable of 
harmony and discord—had sometime been used; pressed, touched, 
scraped, beaten or blown into by hands or mouths long since 
crumbled to dust. What tales had been told; what songs sung, and 
in what languages; what laughs laughed, tears shed, vows spoken, 
kisses exchanged, over some of those silent pieces of wood, brass, 
ivory, and catgut! The idea of all the histories that surrounded me 
had something eerie in it. 

I stayed until I began to feel nervous, and was thinking of going 
away when sounds from a third room drew my attention. Some one 
in there began to play the violin, and to play it with no ordinary 
delicacy of manipulation. There was something exquisitely finished, 
refined, and delicate about the performance; it lacked the bold 


* Stringed instruments. + Wind instruments. 
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splendour and originality of Eugen’s playing, but it was so lovely as 
to bring tears to my eyes, and moreover the air was my favourite 
Trdéumeret. Something in those sounds, too, was familiar to me. 
With a sudden beating of the heart, a sudden eagerness, I stepped 
hastily forward, pushed back the dividing curtain, and entered the 
room whence proceeded those sounds. 

In the middle of the room, which was bare and empty, but which 
had large windows looking across the melancholy plateau, and to the 
terrible figure of the runner at the end of the avenue—stood a boy 
—a child with a violin. He was dressed richly, in velvet and silk ; 
he was grown—the slender delicacy of his form was set off by the 
fine clothing that rich men’s children wear; his beautiful waving 
black hair was somewhat more closely cut, but the melancholy yet 
richly coloured young face that turned towards me—the deep and 
yearning eyes, the large, solemn gaze, the premature gravity, were 
all his—it was Sigmund, Courvoisier’s boy. 

For a moment we both stood motionless—hardly breathing ; then 
he flung his violin down, sprang forward with a low sound of intense 
joy, exclaiming : 

“ Das Fraulein, das Fréulein, from home!” and stood before me 
trembling from head to foot. 

I snatched the child to my heart (he looked so much older and 
sadder), and covered him with kisses. 

He submitted—nay, more, he put his arms about my neck and 
laid his face upon my shoulder, and presently, as if he had choked 
down some silent emotion, looked up at me with large, imploring, 
sad eyes, and asked : 

“ Have you seen my father ?” 

“Sigmund, I saw him the day before yesterday.” 

“You saw him—you spoke to him, perhaps ?” 

“Yes. I spoke long with him.” 

“What did he look like ?” 

“As he always does—brave and true and noble.” 

“ Nicht wahr ?” said the boy, with flashing eyes. “I know how 
he looks, just. Iam waiting till I am grown up, that I may go to 
him again.” 

“Do you like me, Sigmund ?” 

“Yes ; very much.” 

“Do you think you could love me? Would you trust me to love 
those you love ?” 

“Do you mean him?” he asked point-blank, and looked at me, 
somewhat startled. 

“Ton” 

“ T—don’t know.” 
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“T mean, to take care of him, and try to make him happy till you 
come to him again, and then we will all be together.” 

He looked doubtful still. 

“What I mean, Sigmund, is, that your father and I are going to 
be married; but we shall never be quite happy until you are with 
us.” 

He stood still, taking it in, and I waited in much anxiety. I was 
certain that if I had time and opportunity I could win him; but I 
feared the result of this sudden announcement, and then separation. 
He might only see that his father—his supreme idol—could turn for 
comfort to another, while he would not know how I loved him and 
longed to make his grave young life happy for him. I put my arm 
round his shoulder, and kneeling down beside him, said: 

“ You must say you are glad, Sigmund, or you will make me very 
unhappy. I want you to love me as well as him. Look at me and 
tell me you will trust me till we are all together, for Iam sure we 
shall be together some day.” 

He still hesitated some little time, but at last said, with the sedate- 
ness peculiar to him, as of one who overcame a struggle and made a 
sacrifice : 

“Tf he has decided it so it must be right, you know, but—but— 
you won't let him forget me, will you?” 

The child’s nature overcame that which had been as it were 
supplanted and grafted upon it. The lip quivered, the dark eyes 
filled with tears. Poor little lonely child! desolate and sad in the 
midst of all the grandeur! My heart yearned to him. 

“Forget you, Sigmund? Your father never forgets; he cannot.” 

“T wish I was grown up,” was all he said. 

Then it occurred to me to wonder how he got there, and in what 
relation he stood to these people. 

“Do you live here, Sigmund ?” 

st 

“ What relation are you to the Herr Graf ?” 

“ Graf von Rothenfels is my uncle.” 

“ And are they kind to you?” I asked in a hasty whisper, for his 
intense gravity and sadness oppressed me. I trembled to think of 
having to tell his father in what state I had found him. 

“Oh yes!” said he. ‘“ Yes, very.” 

“What do you do all day ?” 

“T learn lessons from Herr Nahrath, and I ride with Uncle Bruno, 
and—and—oh! I do whatever I like. Uncle Bruno says that some 


time I shall go to Bonn, or Heidelberg, or Jena, or England, which- 
ever I like.” 


“ And have you no friends?” 
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“T like being with Brunken the best. He talks to me about my 
father sometimes. He knew him when he was only as old as I am.” 

“Did he? Oh, I did not know that.” . 

“But they won’t tell me why my father never comes here, and why 
they never speak of him,” he added wearily, looking with melancholy 
eyes across the lines of wood, through the wide window. 

“Be sure it is for nothing wrong. He does nothing but what is 
good and right,” said I. 

“Oh, of course! But. I can’t tell the reason. I think and think 
about it.” He put his hand wearily to his head. “They never 
speak of him. Once I said something about him. It was at a great 
dinner they had. Aunt Hildegarde turned quite pale, and Uncle 
Bruno called me to him and said—no one heard it but me, you know 
—‘ Never let me hear that name again!’ and his eyes looked so fierce. 
I'm tired of this place,” he added mournfully. “I want to be at 
Elberthal again—at the Wehrhahn, with my father, and! Friedhelm, 
and Karl Linders. I think of them every hour. I liked Karl and 
Friedhelm, and Gretchen, and Frau Schmidt.” 

“They do not live there now, dear, Friedhelm and your father,” 
said I gently. 

“Not? Then where are they?” 

“T do not know,” I was forced to say. “They were fighting in 
the war. I think they live at Berlin now, but I am not at all sure.” 

This uncertainty seemed to cause him much distress, and he would 
have added more, but our conversation was brought to an end by the 
entrance of Brunken, who looked rather surprised to see us in such 
close and earnest consultation. 


“Will you show me the way back to the Countess’s room ?” said I 
to Sigmund. 

He put his hand in mine, and led me through many of those 
interminable halls and passages until we came to the Rittersaal 
again. 

“Sigmund,” said I, “are you not proud to belong to these?” and 
I pointed to the dim portraits hanging around. 

“Yes,” said he doubtfully. “Uncle Bruno is always telling me 
that I must do nothing to disgrace their name, because I shall one 
day rule their lands; but,” he added, with more animation, “do you 
not see all these likenesses? Those are all counts of Rothenfels, who 
have been heads of the family. You see the last one is here—Graf 
Bruno—my uncle. But in another room there are a great many 
more portraits, ladies and children and young men, and a man is 
painting a likeness of me, which is going to be hung up there; but 
my father is not there. What does it mean?” 

I was silent. I knew his portrait must have been removed because 
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he was considered to be living in dishonour—a stain to the house, who 
was perhaps the most chivalrous of the whole race ; but this I could 
not tell Sigmund. It was beginning already, the trial, the “ test ” 
of which he had spoken to me, and it was harder in reality than in 
anticipation. 

“T don’t want to be stuck up there where he has no place,” 
Sigmund went on sullenly. ‘And I should like to cut the hateful 
picture to pieces when it comes.” 

With this he ushered me into Grafin Hildegarde’s boudoir again. 
She was still there, and a tall, stately, stern-looking man of some 
fifty years was with her. 

His appearance gave mea strange shock. He was Eugen, older 
and without any of his artist brightness; Eugen’s grace turned into 
pride and stony hauteur. He looked as if he could be savage upon 
occasion; a nature born to power and nurtured in it. Ruggedly 
upright, but narrow. I learnt him by heart afterwards, and found 
that every act of his was the direct, unsoftened outcome of his nature. 

This was Graf Bruno; this was the proud, intensely feeling man 
who had never forgiven the stain which he supposed his brother had 
brought upon their house; this was he who had proposed such hard, 
bald, pitiless terms concerning the parting of father and son—who 
forbade the child to speak of the loved one. 

“Ha!” said he, “you have found Sigmund, mein Friulein ? 
Where did you meet, then?” 

His keen eyes swept me from head to foot. In that, at least, Eugen 
resembled him; my lover’s glance was as hawk-like as this, and as 
impenetrable. 

“Tn the music-room,” said Sigmund: and the uncle’s glance left 
me and fell upon the boy. 

I soon read that story. The child was at once the light of his eyes 
and the bitterness of his life. As for Countess Hildegarde, she gazed 
at her nephew with all a mother’s soul in her pathetic eyes, and was 
silent. 

“Come here,” said the Graf, seating himself and drawing the boy 
to him. “ What hast thou been doing ?” 

There was no fear in the child’s demeanour—he was too thoroughly 
a child of their own race to know fear—but there was no love, no 
lighting up of the features, no glad meeting of the eyes. 

“T was with Nahrath till Aunt Hildegarde sent for him, and then 
I went to practise.” 

“Practise what? Thy riding or fencing ?” 

“No; my violin.” 

“Bah! What an extraordinary thing it is that this lad has no 
taste for anything but fiddling!” observed the uncle half aside. 
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Grafin Hildegarde looked sharply and apprehensively up. 

Sigmund shrank a little away from his uncle, not timidly, but with 
some distaste. Words were upon his lips; his eyes flashed, his lips 
parted; then he checked himself, and was silent. 

“ Nun denn!” said the Count. “ What hast thou? Out with it!” 

“Nothing that it would please thee to hear, uncle; therefore I will 
not say it,” was the composed retort. 

The grim-looking man laughed a grim little laugh, as if satisfied 
with the audacity of the boy, and his grizzled moustache swept the 
soft cheek. 

“T ride no farther this morning: but this afternoon I shall go to 
Mulhausen. Wilt thou come with me ?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

Neither willing nor unwilling was the tone, and the answer appeared 
to dissatisfy the other, who said: 

“Yes, uncle’—what does that mean? Dost thou not wish 
to go?” 

“Oh yes! I would as soon go as stay at home.” 

“But the distance, Bruno,” here interposed the Countess in a low 
tone. “Iam sure it is too far. He is not strong.” 

“Distance? Pooh! Hildegarde, I wonder at you; considering 
what stock you come of, you should be superior to such nonsense ! 
Wert thou thinking of the distance, Sigmund ?” 

“ Distance—no,” said he indifferently. 

“ Come with me,” said the elder. “ I want to show thee something.” 

They went out of the room together. Yes, it was self-evident ; the 
man idolised the child. Strange mixture of sternness and softness! 
The supposed sin of the father was never to be pardoned ; but natural 
affection was to have its way, and be lavished upon the son; and the 
son could not return it, because the influence of the banished scape- 
grace was too strong—he had won it all for himself, as scapegraces 
have the habit of doing. 

Again I was left alone with the Countess, sitting upright over her 
embroidery. A dull life this great lady led. She cared nothing for 
the world’s gaieties, and she had neither chick nor child to be 
ambitious for. Her husband was polite enough to her; but she knew 
perfectly well, and accepted it as a matter of course, that the death of 
her who had lived with him and been his companion for twenty-five 
years would have weighed less by half with him than any catastrophe 
to that mournful, unenthusiastic child, who had not been two years 
under their roof, and who displayed no delight in the wealth of love 
lavished upon him. 

She knew that she also adored the child, but that his affection was 
hard to get. She dared not show her love openly, or in the presence 
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of her husband, who seemed to look upon the boy as his exclusive 
property, and was as jealous as a tiger of the few and faint testimonies 
of affection manifested by his darling. A dull journey to Berlin once 
a year, an occasional visitor, the society of her director and that of 
her husband—who showed how much at home with her he felt by 
going to sleep whenever he was more than a quarter of an hour in 
her presence—a little interest of a lofty, distant kind in her towns- 
people of the poorer sort, an occasional call upon or from some distant 
neighbour of a rank approaching her ewn; for the rest, embroidery 
in the newest patterns and most elegant style; some few books, 
chiefly religious and polemical works—and what can be drearier than 
Roman Catholic polemics, unless, indeed, Protestant ones eclipse them? 
—a large house, vast estates, servants who never raised their voices 
beyond a certain tone; the envy of all the middle-class women, the 
fear and reverential curtsies of the poorer ones—a cheerful existence, 
and one which accounted for some of the wrinkles which so plentifully 
decked her brow. 

“ That is our nephew,” said she; “my husband’s heir.” 

“T have often seen him before,” said I; “but I should have 
thought that his father would have been your husband’s next 
heir.” 

Never shall I forget the look she darted upon me—the awful 
glance which swept over me scathingly, ere she said, in icy tones : 

“What do you mean? Have you séen—or do you know—Graf 
Eugen ?” 

There was a pause, as if the name had not passed her lips for so 
long now that she had some difficulty in uttering it. 

“T knew him as Eugen Courvoisier,” said 1; but the other name 
was a revelation to me, and told me that he was also “to the manner 
born.” “I saw him two days ago, and I conversed with him,” I 
added. 

She was silent for a moment, and surveyed me with a haggard look. 
I met her glance fully, openly. 

“ Do you wish to know anything about him?” I asked. 

“ Certainly not,” said she, striving to speak frigidly ; but there 
was a piteous tremble in her low tones. “The man has dis—— 
What am I saying? It is sufficient to say that he is not on terms 
with his family.” 

“So he told me,” said I, struggling on my own part to keep back 
the burning words that rose within me. 

The Countess looked at me—looked again. I saw now that this 
was one of the great sorrows of her sorrowful life. She felt that to 
be consistent she ought to wave aside the subject with calm contempt ; 
but it made her heart bleed. I pitied her; I felt an odd kind of 
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affection for her already. The promise I had given to Eugen lay 
hard and heavy upon me. 

“ What did he tell you?” she asked at last; and I paused ere I 
answered, trying to think what I could make of this opportunity. 
“Do you know the facts of the case?” she added. 

“No; he said he would write.” 

* Would write!” she echoed, suspending her work, and fixing me 
with her eyes. ‘ Would write—to whom?” 

“To me.” 

“You correspond with him?” There was a tremulous eagerness 
in her manner. 

“T have never corresponded with him yet,” said I, “but I have 
known him long, and loved him almost from the first. The other 
day I promised—to—marry him.” 

“You?” said she—“ you are going to marry Eugen? Are you” 
—her eyes said—“are you good enough for him ?””—but she came to 
an abrupt conclusion. “Tell me,” said she, “ Where did you meet 
him, and how?” 

I told her in what capacity I had become acquainted with him, and 
she listened breathlessly. Every moment I felt the prohibition to 
speak heavier, for I saw that the Countess of Rothenfels would have 
been only too delighted to hail any idea, any suggestion, which 
should allow her to indulge the love that, though so strong, she 
rigidly repressed. I dare say I told my story in a halting kind of 
way; it was difficult for me on the spur of the moment to know 
clearly what to say and what to leave unsaid. As I told the Countess 
about Eugen’s and my voyage down the river, a sort of smile tried to 
struggle out upon her lips; it was evidently as good as a romance to 
her. I finished, saying : 

“That is the truth, gnddige Frau. AllI fear is that I am not 
good enough for him—shall not satisfy him.” 

“My child!” said she, and paused. “My dear child,” she took 
both my hands, and her lips quivered, ‘ you do not know how I feel 
for you. I can feel for you because I fear that with you it will be as 
it was me. Do you know any of the civewmstances under which 
Eugen von Rothenfels left his friends ? ” 

“T do not know them circumstantially. I know he was accused of 
something, and—and—did not—I mean ——” 

“Could not deny it,” she said. . “I dare not take the responsi- 
bility of leaving you in ignorance. I must tell you all, and may Our 
Lady give me eloquence !” 

“T should like to hear the story, madame, but I do not think any 
eloquence will change my. mind.” 


“He always had a manner calculated to deceive and charm,” said 
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she; “always. My husband is his half-brother. I was their cousin. 
They are the sons of different mothers, and my husband is many 
years older than Eugen—eighteen years older. He, my husband, 
was thirty years old when he succeeded to the name and estates of 
his father—Eugen, you see, was just twelve years old, a schoolboy. 
We were just married. It is a very long time ago—ach, ja! a very 
long time ago! We played the part of parents to that boy. We 
were childless, and as time went on we lavished upon him all the love 
which we should have bestowed upon our own children had we been 
happy enough to have any. I do not think any one was ever better 
loved than he. It so happened that his own inheritance was not a large 
one; that made no difference. My husband, with my fullest consent 
and approbation, had every intention of providing for him: we had 
enough and to spare: money and land and house-room for half a 
dozen families, and our two selves alone to enjoy it all. He always 
seemed fond of us. I suppose it was his facile manner, which could 
take the appearance of an interest and affection which he did not 
feel a 

“No, Frau Grdfin! no, indeed !” 

“ Wait till you have heard all, my poor child. Every one loved 
him. How proud I was of him! Sometimes I think it is a chastise- 
ment, but had you been in my place you would have been proud too ; 
so gallant, so handsome, such grace, and such a charm. He was the 
joy of my life,” she said in a passionate undertone. “ He went by 
the name of a worthy descendant of his ancestors in all essential 
things: honour and loyalty and bravery, and so on. They used 
to call him ‘ Prinz Eugen, der edle Ritter, after the old song. He 
was wild and impatient of control, but who is not? I hate your 
young men whose veins run milk, not blood. He was one of a fiery, 
passionate line. At the universities he was extravagant ; we heard 
of all sorts of follies.” 

’ “Did you ever hear of anything base—anything underhand or 
dishonourable ?” 

“ Never—oh, never. High play. He was very intimate with a 
set of young Englishmen, and the play was dreadful, it is true; he 
betted too. That isa curse. Play and horses, and general reckless- 
ness and extravagance, but no wine and no women. I never heard 
that he had the least affinity for either of these dissipations. There 
were debts—I suppose all young men in his position make debts,” 
said the Countess placidly. “My husband made debts at college, and 
I am sure my brothers did. Then he left college and lived at home 
a while, and that was the happiest time of my life. But it is over. 

“Then he entered the army—of course. His family interest 
procured him promotion. He was captain in a fine Uhlan regiment. 
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He was with his regiment at Berlin and Munich, and—— And 
always we heard the same tales—play, and wild, fast living. Music 
always had a hold upon him. 

“In the midst of his extravagance he was sometimes so simple. I 
remember we were dreadfully frightened at a rumour that he had got 
entangled with Fraulein , a singer of great beauty at the 
Hofoper at I got my husband to let me write about it. I soon 
had an answer from Eugen. How he laughed at me! He had paid 
a lot of debts for the girl, which had been pressing heavily upon her 
since her career began ; now he said he trusted she would get along 
swimmingly ; he was going to her benefit that night. 

“ But when he was at , and when he was about six-and- 
twenty, he really did get engaged to be married. He wrote and 
told us about it. That was the first bitter blow: she was an Italian 
girl of respectable but by no means noble family—he was always a 
dreadful radical in such matters. She was governess in the house of 
one of; his friends in 

“We did everything we could think of to divert him from it. It 
was useless, He married her, but he did not become less extravagant. 
She did not help him to become steady, I must say. She liked 
gaiety and admiration, and he liked her to be worshipped. He 
indulged her frightfully. He played—he would play so dreadfully. 

“We had his wife over to see us, and he came with her. We were 
agreeably surprised. She quite won our hearts. She was very 
beautiful and very charming—had rather a pretty voice, though 
nothing much. We forgave all his misconduct, and my husband 
talked to him and implored him to amend. He said he would. Mere 
promises! It was so easy to him to make promises. 

“That poor young wife! Instead of pitying him for having 
made a mésalliance, we know now that it was she who was to be 
pitied for having fallen into the hands of such a black-hearted, false 
man i 

The lady paused. The recital evidently cost her some pain and 
some emotion. She went on: 

“She was expecting her ‘confinement. They returned to , 
where we also had a house, and we went with them. Vittoria shortly 
afterwards gave birth to a son. That was in our house. My husband 
would have it so. That son was to reconcile all and make everything 
straight. At that time Eugen must have been in some anxiety: he 
had been betting heavily on the English Derby. We did not know 
that, nor why he had gone to England some time before. At last 
it came out that he was simply ruined. My husband was dreadfully 
cut up. I was very unhappy—so unhappy that I was ill and confined 
to my room. ; 
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“ About a month after Sigmund’s birth, my husband left town for 
a few days to come over to Rothenfels on business. Eugen was 
scarcely ever in the house. I thought it was our reproachful faces 
that he did not wish to see. Then my husband came back. He was 
more cheerful. He had been thinking things over, he said. He 
kissed me, and told me to cheer up: he had a plan for Eugen, which, 
he believed, would set all right again. 

“Tn that very moment some one asked to see him. It was a clerk 
from the bank with a cheque which they had cashed the day before. 
Had my husband signed it? I saw him look at it for a moment, and 
frown. ‘Then he sent the man away, saying that he was busy, and 
would communicate later with the bank. When the man had gone 
he showed me the cheque, and said, ‘It is forged.’ It was made 
payable to the bearer, and was dated some ten days earlier. He said 
he had not written a cheque payable to the bearer for more than 
three months, but he had a careless habit of leaving his cheque-book 
in one of the drawers of an eseritotre in his study—a room to which 
only he, I, Eugen, and sometimes Vittoria, were ever admitted. 
Eugen was often out all day, but when he came in it was his habit 
to go straight to my husband’s study, where they sometimes smoked 
and chatted—for they were on better terms now, you understand, 
than they had been for years. My husband had an appointment that 
afternoon, but, as it was necessary that something should be done 
about the cheque, he put it in an envelope, addressed it to Eugen, 
with a note, stating the facts, and asking him to go to the bank and 
find out if possible by whom it had been presented, and all the 
particulars. This he left on his study table, and went out. I went 
to my own rooms. I saw nothing of Eugen, heard nothing of any one 
until quite late that evening, when my husband came into my room 
with an open letter in his hand. ‘ Have you seen Eugen ?’ I asked, 
‘or found out anything about your cheque? He made no answer, 
but gave me the paper. When I looked at him, I saw that he was 
speechless. Words failed him, I perceived, but from what cause I could 
not tell, until I had read the letter. It was not long: it was burnt 
into my heart, and I haye never forgotten a syllable of it. It was: 


“¢T return the check. Iam guilty. I relieve you of all further 
responsibility about me. It is evident that I am not fit for my 
position. I leave this place for ever, taking the boy with me. 
Vittoria does not seem to care about having him. Will you look 


after her? Do not let her starve in punishment for my sin. For 
me—lI leave you for ever. 


* EuGEN.’ 


“That was the letter. Hi! mein Gott! Oh, it is hideous, child, 
to find that those in whom you believed so intensely are bad—rotten 
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to the core. I had loved Eugen: he had made a sunshine in my 
not very cheerful life. His coming was a joy to me, his going away 
a sorrow. It made everything so much blacker when the truth came 
out. Of course the matter was hushed up. 

“ My husband took immediate steps about it. Soon afterwards we 
came here; Vittoria with us. Poor girl! Poor girl! She did 
nothing but weep and wring her hands, moan and lament and wonder 
why she had ever been born, and at last she died of decline—that is 
to say, they called it decline, but it was really a broken heart. That 
is the story—a black chronicle, is it not ? You know about Sigmund’s 
coming here. My husband remembered that he was heir to our name, 
and we were in a measure responsible for him. Eugen had taken 
the name of a distant family connection on his mother’s side—she 
had French blood in her veins—Courvoisier. Now you know all, my 
child—he is not good. Do not trust him.” 

I was silent. My heart burned; my tongue longed to utter ardent 
words, but I remembered his sad smile as he said “You shrink from 
that,” and I braced myself to silence. The thing seemed to me 
altogether so pitiable—and yet—and yet, I had sworn. But how 
had he lived out these five terrible years ? 

By-and-by the luncheon-bell rang. We all met once more. I felt 
every hour more like one in a dream or in some impossible old 
romance. That piece of outward death-like reserve, the Countess, 
with the fire within which she was for ever spending her energy in 
attempts to quench ; that conglomeration of ice, pride, roughness, and 
chivalry, the Herr Graf himself; the thin, wooden-looking priest, the 
director of the Grdfin ; that lovely picture of grace and bloom, with 
the dash of melancholy, Sigmund; certainly it was the strangest 
company in which I had ever been present. 

The Countess sent me home in the afternoon, reminding me that 
I was engaged to dine there with the others to-morrow. I managed 
to get a word aside with Sigmund—to kiss him and tell him I should 
come to see him again. Then I left them; interested, enthralled, 
fascinated with them and their life, and—more in love with Eugen 
than ever. 
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Miss Serrier’s Novels. 


In November 1854 there died in Edinburgh one who might, with 
truth, be called almost the last, if not the last, of that literary galaxy 
that adorned Edinburgh society in the days of Scott, Jeffrey, Wilson, 
and others. Distinguished by the friendship and confidence of Sir 
Walter Scott, the name of Susan Edmonstone Ferrier is one that has 
become famous from her three clever satirical and most amusing 
novels of ‘Marriage,’ ‘The Inheritance, and ‘Destiny.’ They 
exhibit, besides, a keen sense of the ludicrous almost unequalled. 
She may be said to have done for Scotland what Jane Austen and 
Maria Edgworth have respectively done for England and Ireland— 
left portraits painted in undying colours, of men and women that 
will live for ever in the hearts and minds of her readers. In the 
present redundant age of novel-writers and novel-readers, and when 
one would suppose the supply must far exceed the demand from the 
amount of puerile and often at the same time prurient literature in 
the department of fiction that daily flows from the press, it is 
refreshing to turn to the vigorous and, above all, healthy moral tone 
of this lady’s works. To the present generation they are as if they 
had never been, and to the question, “ Did you ever read ‘ Marriage’ ?” 
it is not uncommon in these times to get such an answer as, “ No, 
never. Who wrote it?” “Miss Ferrier.” “I never heard of her or 
her novels.” It is with the view, therefore, of enlightening such 
benighted ones that I pen the following pages. 

Miss Ferrier was the fourth and youngest daughter of James Ferrier, 
Writer to the Signet, and was born at Edinburgh 7th of September 
1782. Her father was bred to that profession in the office of a distant 
relative, Mr. Archibald Campbell, of Succoth (great-grandfather of the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury). To his valuable and extensive 
business, which included the management of all the Argyll estates, he 
ultimately succeeded. He was admitted as a member of the Society 
of Writers to the Signet in the year 1770. He was also appointed a 
Principal Clerk of Session through the influence (most strenuously 
exerted) of his friend and patron, John, fifth Duke of Argyll,* and was 

* To this nobleman in his later years Mr. Ferrier devoted much of his 
time, both at Inveraray and Roseneath. He died in 1806. His Duchess was 
the lovely Elizabeth Gunning. Myr. Ferrier died at 25 George Street, 
Edinburgh, January 1829, aged eighty-six. Sir Walter Scott attended his 


funeral. After his death Miss Ferrier removed to a smaller house, in 
Nelson Street. 
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a colleague in that office with Scott. He also numbered among his 
friends Henry Mackenzie, the “Man of Feeling,’ Dr. Hugh Blair, 
and last, though not least, Burns the poet. His father, John Ferrier, 
had been in the same office till his marriage with Grizzel, only 
daughter and heiress of Sir Walter Sandilands Hamilton, Bart., of 
Westport, county Linlithgow.* John Ferrier was the last Laird of 
Kirklands, county Renfrew, subsequently sold to Lord Blantyre. 
Mr. James Ferrier was the third son of his parents, and was born 
1744: ¢ Miss Ferrier was in the habit of frequently visiting at 
Inveraray Castle in company with her father, and while there had 
ample opportunity afforded her of studying fashionable life in all its 
varied and capricious moods, and which have been preserved to 
posterity in her admirable delineations of character. Her reason for 
becoming an authoress is from her own pen as follows, and is entitled 
a preface to ‘ The Inheritance’ : 


“An introduction had been requested for the first of these three works, 
‘Marriage’; but while the author was considering what could be said for 
an already thrice-told tale, it had passed through the press with such 
rapidity as to outstrip all consideration. Indeed what can be said for any 
of them amounts to so little, it is scarcely worth saying at all. The first 
was begun at the urgent desire of a friend, and with the promise of 
assistance, which, however, failed long before the end of the first volume; 
the work was then thrown aside, and resumed some years after.{ It 
afforded occupation and amusement for idle and solitary hours, and was 
published in the belief that the author’s name never would be guessed at, 
or the work heard of beyond a very limited sphere. ‘Ce n’est que le 
premier pas qu’il coute’ in novel-writing as in carrying one’s head in their 
hand, ‘ The Inheritance’ and ‘ Destiny ’ followed as matters of course. It 
has been so often and confidently asserted that almost all the characters 
are individual portraits, that the author has little hope of being believed 
when she asserts the contrary. That some of them were sketched from 
life is not denied ; but the circumstances in which they are placed, their 
birth, habits, language, and a thousand minute particulars, differ so widely 
from the originals as ought to refute the charge of personality. With 
regard to the introduction of religious sentiment into works of fiction, 





* Sir Walter's father, Walter Sandilands of Hilderston, a cadet of the 
Torphichen family (his father was commonly styled Tutor of Calder), 
assumed the name of Hamilton on his marriage with the heiress of Westport. 

t His brothers were: William, who assumed the name of Hamilton on 
succeeding his grandfather in the Westport estate. He was in the navy, 
and at the capture of Quebec, where he assisted the sailors to drag 
the cannon up the heights of Abraham; m. Miss Johnstone, of Straiton, 
co. Linlithgow; died 1814. Walter; m. Miss Wallace, of Cairnhill, co. Ayr, 
father of the late Colonel Ferrier Hamilton, of Cairnhill and Westport. 
llay, major-general in the army; m. first Miss Macqueen, niece of Lord 
Braxfield, second, Mrs. Cutlar of Orroland, co. Kirkcudbright. He was 
Governor of Dumbarton Castle, and died there 1824. 

} It underwent several changes before its final publication in 1818. 
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there exists a difference of opinion, which, in the absence of any authorita- 
tive command, leaves each free to act according to their own feelings and 
opinions. Viewing this life merely as the prelude to another state of 
existence, it does seem strange that the future should ever be wholly ex- 
cluded from any representation of it even in its motley occurrences, scarcely 
less motley perhaps than the human mind itself. The author can only 
wish it had been her province to have raised plants of nobler growth in the 
wide field of Christian literature; but as such has not been her high 
calling, she hopes her ‘small herbs of grace’ may without offence be 
allowed to put forth their blossoms amongst the briars, weeds, and wild- 
flowers of life’s common path. 

“ Edinburgh, April 1840.” 

The friend on whose assistance she relied was Miss Clavering, 
daughter of Lady Augusta Clavering, and niece of the late Duke 
of Argyll. Between this lady and our author an early friendship 
existed, which was severed only by death. It commenced in 1797, 
when Miss Ferrier lost her mother,* and when she went with her 
father to Inveraray Castle she was then fifteen, and her friend only 
eight. Miss Clavering became the wife of Mr. Miles Fletcher, advocate, 
but was better known in later years as Mrs. Christison. She in- 
herited all the natural elegance and beauty of face and form for 
which her mother and aunt, Lady Charlotte Campbell, were so 
distinguished, and died at Edinburgh, 1869, at an advanced age. 
While concocting the story of her first novel, Miss Ferrier writes to 
her friend in a lively and sprightly vein : 





* Mrs. Ferrier (née Coutts) was the daughter of a farmer at Gourdon, 
near Montrose. She was very amiable, and possessed of great personal 
beauty, as is attested by her portrait by Sir George Chalmers, Bart., in a 
fancy dress, and painted 1765. At the time of her marriage (1767) she 
resided at the Abbey of Holyrood Palace with an aunt, the Honourable 
Mrs. Maitland, widow of a younger son of Lord Lauderdale’s, who had been 
left in poor circumstances, and had charge of the apartments there belong- 
ing to the Argyll family. After their marriage Mr. and Mrs. Ferrier 
occupied a flat in Lady Stair’s Close (old town of Edinburgh), and 
which had just been vacated by Sir James Pulteney and his wife Lady 
Bath. Ten children were the fruit of this union—six sons and four 


- daughters, viz.— 


1. John, W.S., of 12 York Place, Edinburgh, d. 1851; m. Miss Wilson, 
sister of Professor Wilson, and father of the late Professor Ferrier, of 
St. Andrews, N.B. 

. Archibald Campbell, W.S., d. 1814; m. Miss Garden. 
. Lorn, d. 1801 at Demerara. 

. James, d. in India 1804. 

William Hamilton, d. 1804 in India. } Both officers. 
. Walter, W.S., d. 1856; m. Miss Gordon. 

Jane (Mrs. Graham), d. 1846. 

. Janet (Mrs. Connell), d. 1848. 

. Helen (Mrs. Kinloch), d. 1866 at Torquay, aged 90. 

. Susan Edmonstone. 
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“ Your proposals flatter and delight me, but how in the name of Postage 
are we to transport our brains to and fro? I suppose we'd be pawning 
our flannel petticoats to bring about our heroine’s marriage, and lying on 
straw to give her Christian burial. Part of your plot I like much, some 
not quite so well—for example, it wants a moral—your principal characters 
are good and interesting, and they are tormented and persecuted and 
punished from no fault of their own, and for no possible purpose. Now I 
don’t think, like all penny-book manufacturers, that ’tis absolutely 
necessary that the good boys and girls should be rewarded and the naughty 
ones punished. Yet I think, where there is much tribulation, ’tis fitter it 
should be the consequence rather than the cause of misconduct or frailty. 
You'll say that rule is absurd, inasmuch as it is not observed in human life: 
that I allow, but we know the inflictions of Providence are for wise 
purposes, therefore our reason willingly submits to them. But as the only 
good purpose of a book is to inculcate morality and convey some lesson of 
instruction as well as delight, I do not see that what is called a good 
moral can be dispensed with in a work of fiction. Another fault is your 
making your hero attempt suicide, which is greatly too shocking, and 
destroys all the interest his misfortunes would otherwise excite—that, how- 
ever, could be easily altered, and in other respects I think your plot has 
great merit. You'll perhaps be displeased at the freedom of my remarks; 
but in the first place freedom is absolutely necessary in the cause in which 
we are about to embark, and it must be understood to be one if not the 
chief article of our creed. In the second (tho’ it should have been the 
first), know that I always say what I think, or say nothing. Now as to my 
own deeds—I shall make no apologies (since they must be banished from 
our code of laws) for sending you a hasty and imperfect sketch of what I 
think might be wrought up to a tolerable form. I do not recollect ever to 
have seen the sudden transition of a high-bred English beauty * who 
thinks she can sacrifice all for love to an uncomfortable solitary high- 
land dwelling + among tall red-haired sisters and grim-faced aunts. Don’t 
you think this would make a good opening of the piece ? Suppose each of 
us try our hands on it, the moral to be deduced from that is to warn all 
young ladies against runaway matches, and the character and fate of the 
two sisters would be uneaceptionable. I expect it will be the first book 
every wise matron will put into the hand of her daughter, and even the 
reviewers will relax of their severity in favour of the morality of this little 
work. Enchanting sight! already do I behold myself arrayed in an old 
mouldy covering, thumbed and creased and filled with dogs’-ears. I hear 
the enchanting sound of some sentimental miss, the shrill pipe of some 
antiquated spinster, or the hoarse grumbling of some incensed dowager as 
they severally inquire for me at the circulating library, and are assured by 
the master that ’tis in such demand that though he has thirteen copies 
they are insufficient to answer the calls upon it, but that each of them 
may depend upon having the very first that comes in!!! Child, child, 
you had need be sensible of the value of my correspondence. At this 
moment I’m squandering mines of wealth upon you when I might be 
drawing treasures from the bags of time! But I shall not repine if you'll 
only repay me in kind—speedy and long is all that I require; for all things 


* Lady Juliana. 





+ Glenfern. Dunderawe Castle, on Loch Fyne, was in Miss Ferrier’s 
mind when she drew this sketch of a “solitary highland dwelling.” 
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else I shall take my chance. Though I have been so impertinent to your 
book, I nevertheless hope and expect you'll send it tome. Combie* and 
his daughter (or Mare, as you call her) are coming to town about this time, 
as I’m informed, and you may easily contrive to catch them (wild as they 
are) and send it by them, for there’s no judging what a picture will be like 
from a mere pen-and-ink outline—if that won’t do, is there not a coach or 
a carrier? One thing let me entreat of you: if we engage in this undertak- 
ing, let it be kept a profound secret from every human being. If I was 
suspected of being accessory to such foul deeds, my brothers and sisters 
would murder me, and my father bury me alive—and I have always 
observed that if a secret ever goes beyond those immediately concerned 
in its concealment it very soon ceases to be a secret.” 


Again she writes to her friend and copartner in her literary work : 


“Tam boiling to hear from you, but I’ve taken a remorse of conscience 
about Lady Maclaughlan and her friends: if I was ever to be detected or 
even suspected, I would have nothing for it but to drown myself. I mean, 
therefore, to let her alone till I hear from you, as I think we might com- 
pound some other kind of character for her that might do as well and not 
be so dangerous. As to the misses, if ever it was to be published they 
must be altered or I must fly my native land.” 


Miss Clavering writes in answer: 


“ ARDENCAPLE CASTLE, Sunday Morning. 

“First of all I must tell you that I approve in the most signal manner 
of Lady Maclaughlan. The sort of character was totally unexpected by 
me, and I was really transported with her. Do I know the person who is 
the original? The dress was vastly like Mrs. Damer,t and the manners 
like Lady Frederick.{ Tell me if you did not mean a touch at her. I love 
poor Sir Sampson vastly, though it is impossible, in the presence of his 
lady, to have eyes or ears for any one else. Now you must not think of 
altering her, and it must all go forth in the world; neither must the misses 
upon any account be changed. I have a way now of at least offering it to 
publication by which you never can be discovered. I will tell the person 
that I wrote it (indeed, quotha, cries Miss Ferrier, and no great favour; see 
how she loves to plume herself with borrowed fame!). Well, however, my 
way is quite sure, and the person would never think of speaking of it again, 
so never let the idea of detection come across your brain while you are 
writing to damp your ardour. 

“ Positively neither Sir Sampson’s lady nor the foolish virgins must be 
displaced.” 


Again she writes from Inveraray Castle (of date December 1810), 
eight years before the work was published : 





* Campbell of Combie. 

+ Daughter of General Seymour Conway, and a distinguished sculptor. 
She was niece of the fifth Duke of Argyll. 

{ Lady Frederick Campbell is believed to have suggested the character 
of Lady Maclaughlan to Miss Ferrier, and there is little doubt she was the 
original. She was the widow of Earl Ferrers, of Tyburn notoriety, and 
was burnt to death at Coombe Bank, Kent, in 1807. 
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« And now, my dear Susannah, I must tell you of the success of your first- 
born. I read it to Lady Charlotte * in the carriage when she and I came 
together from Ardencaple, Bessiet having gone with mamma. If you will 
believe, I never yet in my existence saw Lady C. laugh so much as she did 
at that from beginning to end, and seriously I was two or three times afraid 
that she would fall into a fit. Her very words were, ‘I assure you I think 
it without the least exception the cleverest thing that ever was written, 
and in wit far surpassing Fielding.’ Then she said as to our other books 
they would all sink to nothingness before yours, that they were not fit to 
be mentioned in the same day, and that she felt quite discouraged from 
writing when she thought of yours. The whole conversation of the 
aunties { made her screech with laughing, and in short I can neither 
record nor describe all that she said; far from exaggerating it, I don’t say 
half enough, but I only wish you had seen the effect it produced. Iam sure 
you will be the first author of the age.” 


In another letter she writes: 


“T had an immense packet from Lady C. the other day, which I confess 
rather disappointed me, for I expected volumes of new compositions. On 
opening it what should it prove but your book returned, so I shall keep it 
safe till I see you. She was profuse in its praises, and so was mamma, who 
said she was particularly taken with Lady Juliana’s brother,§ he was so 
like the duke. Lady C. said she had read it all deliberately and critically, 
and pronounced it capital, with a dash under it. Lady C. begs that in your 
enumeration of Lady Olivia’s peccadilloes you will omit waltzes.” 


That dance had just been introduced in London (1811), and the 
season of that year Miss Clavering spent with her aunt, Lady 
Charlotte, in the metropolis, in a round of gaiety, going to parties at 
Kensington Palace (where the Princess of Wales || then lived), Devon- 
shire House, and the witty Duchess of Gordon’s, one of the “‘ Empresses 


of Fashion,” as Walpole calls her. A propos of waltzes, she writes to 
Miss Ferrier : 


“They are all of a sudden become so much the rage here that people 
meet in the morning at one another’s houses to learn them. And they are 
getting on very much. Lady Charlotte and I get great honour for the 
accomplishment, and I have improved a few scholars. Clanronald{ is 
grown so detestably fine. He waltzes with me because he thinks he thereby 
shows off his figure, but as to speaking to me or Lady Charlotte, he thinks 
himself much above that. He is in much request at present because of his 
dancing; next to him Lord Hartington is, I think, the best dancer ; he is, 





* Lady Charlotte Campbell, her aunt, better known latterly as Lady 
Charlotte Bury, and celebrated for her beauty and accomplishments. 

+ Miss Mure of Caldwell. 

{ These oddities were the three Misses Edmonstone, of the Duntreath 
family, and old family friends, after one of whom Miss Ferrier was named. 

§ Lord Courtland. 

|| Lady Charlotte was one of the princess’s ladies-in-waiting. 


§| Macdonald of Clanronald,a great beau in the fashionable London 
world. 
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besides, very fond of it, and is much above being fine; I never met with a 
more natural, boyish creature.” 


To return to the novel. The only portion from Miss Clavering’s 
pen is the history of Mrs. Douglas in the first volume, and are, as 


she herself remarked, “ the only few pages that will be skipped.” She 
further adds : 


“Make haste and print it then, lest one of the Miss Edmonstones should 


die, as then I should think you would scarce venture for fear of being 
haunted. 
- 


* * * * * 
*T shall hasten to burn your last letter, as you mention something of 


looking out for a father for your bantling, so I don’t think it would be 
decent to let anybody get a sight of such a letter !” 


At last, in 1818, the novel was published by the late Mr. Black- 
wood, and drew forth loud plaudits from the wondering public, as 
to who the author of so original a book could be. ‘‘In London it is 
much admired, and generally attributed to Walter Scott,” so writes a 
friend to Miss Ferrier; and she replies in her humourous style: 
“ Whosever it is, I have met with nothing that has interested me 
since.” Sir Walter must have been flattered at his being supposed 


its father, for he says, in the conclusion of the ‘Tales of my Land- 
lord’: 


“There remains behind not only a large harvest, but labourers capable 
of gathering it in; more than one writer has of late displayed talents of 
this description, and if the present author, himself a phantom, may be 
permitted to distinguish a brother, or perhaps a sister, shadow, he would 


mention in particular the author of the very lively work entitled 
‘ Marriage.’ ” 


Mr. Blackwood, whose opinion is of some value, thought very 
highly of ‘ Marriage,’ and he writes to Miss Ferrier (1817): 


“ Mr. B. will not allow himself to think for one moment that there can 
be any uncertainty as to the work being completed. Not to mention his 
own deep disappointment, Mr. B. would almost consider it a crime if a 
work possessing so much interest and useful instruction were not given to 
the world. The author is the only critic of whom Mr. B. is afraid, and 
after what he has said he anxiously hopes that this censor of the press will 
very speedily affix the imprimatur.” 


In allusion to Sir Walter’s eulogium on the novel above quoted, 
Mr. Blackwood writes to the author : 


“Ihave the pleasure of inclosing you this concluding sentence of the 
new ‘Tales of my Landlord,’ which are to be published to-morrow. After 
this call, surely you will be no longer silent. If the great magician does 
not conjure you I shall give up all hopes.” 


But Miss Ferrier seems to have been proof against the great 
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magician even. ‘Marriage’ became deservedly popular, and was 
translated into French, as appears from the annexed : 


“We perceive by the French papers that a translation of Miss Ferrier’s 
clever novel ‘ Marriage’ has been very successful in France.”—New Times, 
6 Oct. *25. 


For ‘ Marriage’ she received the sum of £150. Her second venture 
was more successful in a pecuniary sense. Space, however, prohibits 
me from dwelling any longer on ‘ Marriage,’ so we come next to ‘ The 
Inheritance.’ This novel appeared six years after, in 1824, and is 
a work of very great merit. To her sister (Mrs. Kinloch, in London) 
Miss Ferrier writes : 


“ John (her brother) has now completed a bargain with Mr. Blackwood, 
by which I am to have £1000 for a novel now in hand, but which is not 
nearly finished, and possibly never may be. Nevertheless he is desirous of 
announcing it in his magazine, and therefore I wish to prepare you for 
the shock. I can say nothing more than I have already said on the subject 
of silence, if not of secrecy. I never will avow myself, and nothing can 
hurt and offend me so much as any of my friends doing it for me; this is 
not fagon de parler, but my real and unalterable feeling; I could not bear 
the fuss of authorism !” 


Secrecy as to her authorship seems to have been the great desire 
of her heart, and much of ‘The Inheritance’ was written in privacy 
at Morningside House, old Mr. Ferrier’s summer retreat near Edin- 


burgh, and she says “this house is so small it is very ill-calculated 
for concealment.” 


Tt was not till 1851 that she publicly avowed herself by authoris- 
ing her name to be prefixed to a revised and corrected edition of her 
works.* Sir Walter Scott was delighted with this second novel, a 
proof of which was conveyed to Miss Ferrier by Mr. Blackwood : 


“On Wednesday I dined in company with Sir Walter Scott, and he spoke 
of the work in the very highest terms. I do not always set the highest 
value on the baronet’s favourable opinion of a book, because he has so much 
kindness of feeling towards every one, but in this case he spoke so much 
con amore, and entered so completely, and at such a length, to me into the 
spirit of the book and of the characters, that showed me at once the im- 
pression it had made on him. Every one I have seen who has seen the book 
gives the same praise of it. Two or three days ago I had a note from a 
friend, which I copy : ‘ I have nearly finished a volume of “ The Inheritance.” 
It is unquestionably the best novel of the class of the present day, in so far 
as I can yet judge. Lord Rossville, Adam Ramsay, Bell Black, and the 
Major, Miss Pratt, and Anthony Whyte are capital, and a fine contrast to 
each other. It is, I think, a more elaborate work than “ Marriage,” better 
told, with greater variety, and displaying improved powers. I congratulate 
you, and have no doubt the book will make a prodigious sough.’” + 


* Published by the late Mr. Richard Bentley, to whom she sold her 


copyrights in 1841. A previous edition was published by him in 1841. 
t Sensation. 
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Mr. Blackwood adds: “I do not know a better judge nor a more 
frank and honest one than the writer of this note.” 
Again he writes: 


“On Saturday I lent in confidence to a very clever friend, on whose 
discretion I can rely, the two volumes of ‘ The Inheritance.’ This morning 
I got them back with the following note: ‘My dear Sir,—I am truly 
delighted with “ The Inheritance.” I do not find as yet any one character 
quite equal to Dr. Redgill,* except perhaps the good-natured, old-tumbled 
(or troubled, I can’t make out which) maiden,t but as a novel it is a 
hundred miles above “ Marriage.” It reminds me of Miss Austen’s very 


best things in every page. And if the third volume be like these, no fear 
of success triumphant.’ ” 


Mr. Blackwood again says: 


“You have only to go on as you are going to sustain the character 
Sir Walter gave me of ‘ Marriage,’ that you had the rare talent of making 
your conclusion even better than your commencement, for, said this worthy 
and veracious person, ‘Mr. Blackwood, if ever I were to write a novel, I 


would like to write the two first volumes, and leave anybody to write the 
hird that liked.’ ” 


In the following note, Lister, author of ‘Granby,’ also expresses his 


admiration in graceful terms, and with a copy of his own novel for 
Miss Ferrier’s acceptance. 


T. H. Lister to Miss Ferrier. 


“17 Heriot Row, Feb. 3, 1836. 

* My pEAR Mapam,—I should feel that in requesting your acceptance of 
the book which accompanies this note I should be presuming too much upon 
the very short time that I have had the honour of being known to you, if 
Mrs. Lister had not told me that you had kindly spoken of it in approving 
terms. I hope, therefore, I may be allowed, without presumption, to 
present to you a book which you have thus raised in the opinion of its 
writer, and the composition of which is associated in my mind with the 
recollection of one of the greatest pleasures I have derived from novel- 
reading, for which I am indebted to you. I believe the only novel I read, 
or at any rate can now remember to have read during the whole time I was 
writing ‘Granby,’ was your ‘ Inheritance.’—Believe me, my dear Madam, 
your very faithful, (Signed) “'T. H. Lister.” 


From Mrs. Lister (afterwards Lady Theresa Cornewall Lewis) Miss 
Ferrier also received the following complimentary note. 


Mrs. Lister to Miss Ferrier. 

“ Thursday Night. “17 Heriot Row. 

“ My DEAR Miss FEeRRIER,—I cannot leave Edinburgh without a grateful 
acknowledgment of your very kind and flattering gift. Mr. Lister called 
upon you in hopes of being able to wish you good-bye, and to tell you in 
person how much we were pleased with the proof you have given us that 





* In ‘Marriage’ the gourmet physician to Lord Courtland, and “the 
living portrait of hundreds, though never before hit off so well.” 
t+ Miss Becky Duguid. 
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we are not unworthy of enjoying and appreciating your delightful works— 
pray accept our very best thanks, and I hope as an authoress you will not feel 
offended if I say that they will now have an added charm in our eyes from 
the regard which our personal acquaintance with the writer has engendered. 
I know that to those who do not mix much in society that the acquaintance 
with strangers is often irksome; we therefore feel the more obliged to you 
for having allowed us the pleasure of knowing you, and I hope that if we 
return in the course of the year that we may find you less suffering in 
health, but as kindly disposed to receive our visits as you have hitherto 
been. We feel very grateful for all the kindness we have met with in 
Edinburgh, and amongst the pleasant reminiscences of the last five months 
we must always rank high the having received from you as a token of 
regard so acceptable a gift.—Believe me (or indeed I ought to say us), my 
dear Miss Ferrier, yours most sincerely, 


(Signed) “ M. THreresa LisTER.” 


Lord Murray, the late Scotch Judge, writes to a mutual friend of 
his and Miss Ferrier’s (Miss Walker of Dalry) : 


“T received a copy of ‘ Inheritance’ in the name of the author, and as 
I do not know who the author is, and I suspect that you know more than 
I do, I trust you will find some channel through which you will convey my 
thanks. I read ‘Inheritance’ with very great pleasure. The characters 
are very well conceived, and delineated with great success. I may add, 
I have heard it highly commended by much better judges. Jeffrey speaks 
very favourably. He is particularly pleased with the Nabob (Major) and 
spouse, the letter from the Lakes, and the P.S. to it. Lord Gwydyr, 
who lives entirely in fashionable circles, said to me much in its praise, in 
which I concurred. 


“From many other symptoms, I have no doubt of its complete success.” 


Miss Hannah Mackenzie, daughter of the “ Man of Feeling,” writes 
to her friend Miss Ferrier : 


“Walter Scott dined here the other day, and both he and papa joined 
heartily in their admiration of Uncle Adam, and their wish to know who 
he is. Sir W. also admires Miss Becky Duguid, and said he thought her 
quite a new character. I should like much to see you, and talk all over at 
length, but fear to invite you to my own bower for fear of suspicion; but 
I trust you will soon come boldly, and face my whole family. Ido not 
think you need fear them much; of course, like other people, they have 
their ‘ thoughts,’ but by no means speak with certainty, and Margaret has 
this minute assured us that she does not think it Miss Ferrier’s.” 


Uncle Adam, with “his seventy thousand pounds,” and as “ cross 
as two sticks,’ in some degree resembled old Mr. Ferrier, who was 
somewhat brusque and testy in his manner, and alarmed many people 
who were otherwise unacquainted with the true genuine worth and 
honesty of his character. Miss Becky isa poor old maid saddled with 
commissions from all her friends of a most miscellaneous description. 


“She was expected to attend all accouchements, christenings, deaths, 
chestings, and burials, but she was seldom asked to a marriage, and never 
to any party of pleasure.” 
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She is an admirable pendant to the “Pratt,” who is inseparable, 
however, from her invisible nephew, Mr. Anthony Whyte. Miss Pratt 
is a sort of female Paul Pry, always turning up at the most unex- 
pected moment at Lord Rossville’s, and finally put the finishing 
stroke to the pompous old peer by driving.up to his castle door in 
the hearse of Mr. M‘Vitie, the Radical distiller, being unable to 
procure any other mode of conveyance during a heavy snow-storm, 
and assured every one that she fancied she was the first person who 
thought herself in luck to have got into a hearse, but considered her- 
self still luckier in having got well out of one. 

Caroline, Duchess of Argyll,* expresses her appreciation of ‘ The 
Inheritance’ to the author, for whom she entertained a warm 
friendship. 

“ UPPER Brook STREET, Monday Evening. 

“ What can Isay sufficiently to express my thanks either to you, my dear 
Miss Ferrier, or to the author of ‘The Inheritance,’ whoever she may be, 
for the most perfect edition of that most perfect book that was ever written ! 
and now that I may be allowed to have my suspicion, I shall read it again 
with double pleasure. It was so kind of you to remember your promise! 
When I received your kind letter and books this morning, I was quite 
delighted with my beautiful present, and to find I was not forgotten by one 
of my best friends.” 

‘The Inheritance’—a fact not generally known—was dramatised 
and produced at Covent Garden, but had a very short run, and was an 
utter failure, as might have been expected. Mrs. Gore was requested 
to adapt it for the stage by the chief comic actors of the day, and she 
writes to Miss Ferrier on the subject : 


“Since the management of Covent Garden Theatre fell into the hands 
of Laporte, he has favoured me with a commission to write a comedy for 
him, and the subject proposed by him is again the French novel of 
‘L’Héretiére,’ which turns out to be a literal translation of ‘The Inherit- 
ance.’ He is quite bent upon having Miss Pratt on the stage. I have 
not chosen to give Monsieur Laporte any positive answer on the subject 
without previously applying to yourself to know whether you have any 
intention or inclination to apply to the stage those admirable talents which 
are so greatly appreciated in London.” 


Mrs. Gore, meanwhile, had been forestalled in her attempt, as a 


play on the subject had been laid before the reader to Covent 
Garden, and she writes again to Miss Ferrier: 


**T have since learned with regret that the play is the production of a 
certain Mr. Fitzball, the distinguished author of the ‘Flying Dutch- 
man,’ and sixty other successful melodramas, represented with great 





* Daughter of Lord Jersey, and wife of the first Marquis of Anglesea, 
whom she’ divorced, when Lord Paget, in 1810: m. the same year George. 
sixth Duke of Argyll. 
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applause at the Surrey, Coburg, City, and Pavilion Theatres, &c. ; in short 
a writer of avery low class. The play of ‘The Inheritance’ has been 
accepted at Covent Garden, but from my knowledge of the general engage- 
ments of the theatre, I should say that it has not the slightest chance of 
approaching to representation. For your sake it cannot be better than in 
the black-box of the manager’s room, which secures it at least from perform- 
ance at the Coburg Theatre.” 


We must let the curtain, so to speak, drop on ‘The Inheritance,’ 
and pass on to ‘ Destiny.’ This novel also appeared six years after, 
in 1831, and was dedicated to Sir Walter Scott. And he acknowledges 
the compliment as follows : 


Sir Walter Scott to Miss Ferrier. 


“My Dear Miss Ferrier,—Ann returned to-day, and part of her 
Edinburgh news informs me that you meditated honouring your present 
literary offspring with my name, so I do not let the sun set without saying 
how much I shall feel myself obliged and honoured by such a compliment. 
I will not stand battle during compliments on my wand of merit, but can 
swallow so great a compliment as if I really deserved it, and indeed, as 
whatever I do not owe entirely to your goodness I may safely set down to 
your friendship, I shall scarce be more flattered one way or the other. 
IT hope you will make good some hopes which make Ann very proud of 
visiting Abbotsford about April next. Nothing can give the proprietor 
more pleasure, for the birds, which are a prodigious chorus, are making of 
their nests and singing in blithe chorus. ‘ Pray come, and do not make 
this a flattering dream.’ I know a little the value of my future godchild, 
since I had a peep at some of the sheets when I was in town during the 
great snow-storm, which out of compassion for an author closed up within 
her gates may prove an apology for his breach of confidence. So far I 
must say that what I have seen has had the greatest effect in making me 
curious for the rest. 

“Believe me, dear Miss Ferrier, with the greatest respect, your most 
sincere, humble servant, (Signed) “ WALTER Scort. 


“ Abbotsford, Tuesday Evening.” 


In the next note he acknowledges a copy of ‘Destiny’ sent him 
by the author. 


Sir Walter Scott to Miss Ferrier. 


“ DeAR Miss FerrieR,—lIf I had a spark of gratitude in me I ought to 
have written you well nigh a month ago to thank you in no common 
fashion for ‘ Destiny,’ which by the few, and at the same time the proba- 
bility, of its incidents, your writings are those of the first person of genius 
who has disarmed the little pedantry of the Court of Cupid and of gods 
and men, and allowed youths and maidens to propose other alliances than 
those an early choice had pointed out to them. I have not time to tell you 
all the consequences of my revolutionary doctrine. All these we will talk 
over when you come here, which I am rejoiced to hear is likely to be on 
Saturday next, when Mr. Cadell * will be happy to be your beau in the 





* ‘Destiny ’ was published by Cadell through Sir Walter’s intervention, 
and by it the author realised £1700. 
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Blucher,* and we will take care are met with at the toll. Pray do not 
make this a flattering dream. You are of the initiated, so will not be de 
trop with Cadell.—I am, always with the greatest respect and regard, your 
faithful and affectionate servant, (Signed) “WALTER Scorr. 


“Abbotsford, Wednesday Evening.” 


In 1832, the year after the birth of his godchild ‘ Destiny,’ poor 
Sir Walter began to show signs of that general break-up of mind and 
body so speedily followed by his death. Of this sad state Miss 
Ferrier writes to her sister, Mrs. Kinloch (in London) : 


“ Alas! the night cometh when no man can work, as is the case with 
that mighty genius which seems now completely quenched. Well might 
he be styled ‘a bright and a benignant luminary,’ for while all will deplore 
the loss of that bright intellect which has so long charmed a world—many 
will still more deeply lament the warm and steady friend, whose kind and 
genuine influence was ever freely diffused on all whom it could benefit. I 
trust, however, he may be spared yet awhile—it might be salutary to himself 
to con over the lessons of a death-bed, and it might be edifying to others to 
have his record added to the many that have gone before him, that all 
below is vanity. But till we feel that we shall never believe it! I ought 
to feel it more than most people, as I sit in my dark and solitary chamber, 
shut out, as it seems, from all the ‘ pride of life ’"—but, alas! worldly things 
make their way into the darkest and most solitary recesses, for their 
dwelling is in the heart, and from thence God only can expel them.” 


Her first visit to the author of ‘ Waverley’ was in the autumn of 
1811, when she accompanied her father to Ashistiel. The invitation 
came from Scott to Mr. Ferrier. 


Walter Scott, Esq., to James Ferrier, Esq. 

“ My Dear Sir,—We are delighted to see that your feet are free and dis- 
posed to turn themselves our way—a pleasure which we cannot consent to 
put off till we have a house at Abbotsford, which is but a distant prospect. 
We are quite disengaged and alone, saving the company of Mr. Terry the 
comedian, who is assisting me in planning my cottage, having been bred 
an architect under Wyat. He readstous after coffee in the evening, which 
is very pleasant. This letter will reach you to-morrow, so probably 
Thursday may be a convenient day of march, when we shall expect you to 
dinner about five o’clock, unless the weather should be very stormy, in 
which case we should be sorry Miss Ferrier should risk getting cold. To- 
day is clearing up after a week’s dismal weather, which may entitle us to 
expect some pleasant October days, not the worst of our climate. The 
road is by Middleton and Bankhouse; weare ten miles from the last stage, 
and thirty from Edinburgh, hilly road. There is a ford beneath Ashistiel 
generally very passable, but we will have the boat in readiness in case 
Miss Ferrier prefers it, or the water should be full. Mrs. Scott joins in 
kind respects to Miss Ferrier, and I ever am, dear sir, — Yours truly 
obliged, (Signed) “ W. Scorr. 

* Ashistiel, October 7th.” 





* Name of the stage-coach. 


~ 
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It was in 1811 that Scott was appointed a clerk of session, and to 
Mr. Ferrier he was in some measure indebted for that post. 


Her last visit to Abbotsford is touchingly alluded to by Lockhart 
in his ‘ Life of Scott ’— 


“To assist them in amusing him in the hours which he spent out of his 
study, and especially that he might make these hours more frequent, his 
daughter had invited his friend the authoress of ‘Marriage’ to come out 
to Abbotsford, and her coming was serviceable. For she knew and loved 
him well, and she had seen enough of affliction akin to his to be well 
skilled in dealing with it. She could not be an hour in his company with- 
out observing what filled his children with more sorrow than all the rest 
of the case. He would begin a story as gaily as ever, and go on, in spite of 
the hesitation in his speech, to tell it with highly picturesque effect—but 
before he reached the point, it would seem as if some internal spring had 
given way. He paused and gazed round him with the blank anxiety of 
look that a blind man has when he has dropped his staff. Unthinking 
friends sometimes gave him the catch-word abruptly. I noticed the 
delicacy of Miss Ferrier on such occasions. Her sight was bad, and she 
took care not to use her glasses when he was speaking, and she affected 
also to be troubled with deafness, and would say, ‘ Well, I am getting as 
dull as a post, I have not heard a word since you said so and so,’ being 
sure to mention a circumstance behind that at which he had really halted. 
He then took up the thread with his habitual smile of courtesy, as if for- 
getting his case entirely in the consideration of the lady’s infirmity.” 


A very interesting account of her recollections of visits to Ashistiel 
and Abbotsford appeared in the February (1874) number of this 
magazine : it is short, but gives a sad and pathetic picture of the great 
man and his little grandson as they sat side by side at table. 

The following letter on ‘ Destiny’ is from Mrs. Fletcher,* a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Edinburgh at the commencement of this century, 
and a leader of the Whig society there. For that reason it is worthy 


of insertion here. Her son married Miss Clavering, as before 
mentioned. 


Mrs. Fletcher to Miss Ferrier. 


“TADCASTER, April 16, 1831. 

“My Dear Miss Ferrier,—I should not have been so long in thanking 
you for your kind present, had I not wished to subject ‘Destiny’ to a 
severer test than that chosen by the French dramatist. His old woman 
probably partook of the vivacity of her nation, but my old aunt, as Mary 
will tell you, is sick and often very sorrowful, and yet ‘ Destiny’ has made 
her laugh heartily, and cheated her of many wearisome hours of lamenta- 
tion. My grandson, Archibald Taylor, too, forsook football and cricket 
for your fascinating book, and told me ‘he could sit up all night to 
see what had become of Ronald.’ Mr. Ribley and ‘ Kitty, my dear’ hit his 
comic fancy particularly. My two most bookish neighbours, one an Oxford 





* Her ‘Memoir.’ by her daughter, Lady Richardson, was published not 
long since. 
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divine, and the other a Cambridge student, declare that ‘Glenroy and 
M‘Dow are exquisite originals.” My own favourite, ‘Molly Macaulay,’ 
preserves her good-humour to the last, though I thought you rather un- 
merciful in shutting her up so long in Johnnie’s nursery. The fashionable 
heartlessness of Lady Elizabeth and her daughter is coloured to the life, 
and the refreshment of returning to nature, truth, affection, and happiness 
at Inch Orran is admirably managed. Mary tells me you have returned 
from Fife with fresh materials for future volumes. Go on, dear Miss 
Ferrier, you are accountable for the talents entrusted to you. Go on to 
detect selfishness in all its various forms and foldings; to put pride and 
vanity to shame; to prove that vulgarity belongs more to character than 
condition, and that all who make the world their standard are essentially 
vulgar and low-minded, however noble their exterior or refined their 
manners may be, and that true dignity and elevation belong only to those 
to whom Milton’s lines may be applied : 


“*Thy care is fixed, and zealously attends 
To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light, 
And hope that reaps not shame.’ ” 


The following letter from Joanna Baillie gives a very just and 
truthful criticism on ‘ Destiny.’ 


Miss Joanna Baillie to Miss Ferrier. 


“HAMPSTEAD, May 1831. 

“My pEAR Mapam,—I received your very kind present of your last work 
about three weeks ago, and am very grateful for the pleasure I have had in 
reading it, and for being thus remembered by you. I thank you also for the 
pleasure and amusement which my sisters and some other friends have 
drawn from it. The first volume struck me as extremely clever, the 
description of the different characters, their dialogues, and the writer's own 
remarks, excellent. There is a spur both with the writer and the reader on 
the opening of a work which naturally gives the beginning of a story many 
advantages, but I must confess that your characters never forget their out- 
set, but are well supported to the very end. Your Molly Macaulay * is a 
delightful creature, and the footing she is on with Glenroy very naturally 
represented, to say nothing of the rising of her character at the end, when 
the weight of contempt is removed from her, which is very good and true 
to nature. Your minister, M‘Dow,t hateful as he is, is very amusing, and 
a true representative of a few of the Scotch ‘clergy, and with different 





* The humble and devoted dependant of the proud chief, Glenroy, and 
governess to his children. She was drawn from life, for Mrs. Kinloch 
writes to her sister, Miss Ferrier : “ Molly Macaulay is charming ; her niece, 
Miss Cumming, is an old acquaintance of mine, and told me the character 
was drawn to the life. The old lady is still alive, in her ninety-first year, at 
Inveraray, and Miss C., who is a very clever, pleasing person, seems 
delighted with the truth and spirit of the whole character of her 
aunty.” 

+ Lord Jeffrey considered M‘Dow “an entire and perfect chrysolite not 
to be meddled with.” 
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language and manners of a great many of the English clergy—worldly, mean 
men, who boldly make their way into every great and wealthy family for 
the sake of preferment and good cheer. Your Lady Elizabeth, too, with 
all her selfishness and excess of absurdity, is true to herself throughout, 
and makes a very characteristic ending of it in her third marriage. But 
why should I tease you by going through the different characters ? Suffice it 
‘to say that I thank you very heartily, and congratulate you on again 
having added a work of so much merit to our stock of national novels. 
Perhaps before this you have received a very short publication of mine on 
a very serious subject. I desired my bookseller to send a copy to you, 
inclosed along with one to your friend, Miss Mackenzie. How far you will 
agree with my opinions regarding it I cannot say, but of one thing I am 
sure, that you will judge with candour and charity. I should have sent one 
to Mr. Alison had I not thought it presumptuous in me to send such a 
work to any clergyman, and, with only one exception (a Presbyterian 
clergyman), I have abstained from doing so. I was very much obliged to 
Mrs. Mackenzie, Lord M.’s lady, for the letter she was so good as to write 
me in her sister-in-law’s stead. If you should meet her soon, may I beg: 
that you will have the goodness to thank her in my name. I was very 
sorry, indeed, to learn from her that Miss Mackenzie had been so ill, and 
was then so weak, and that the favourable account I had received of your 
eyes had been too favourable. With all good wishes to you, in which my 
sister begs to join me,—I remain, my dear Madam, gratefully and sincerely 
yours, (Signed) “J. BArLurE.” 


Granville Penn, the descendant of the founder of Pennsylvania, 
records the impression ‘ Destiny’ made on him, and which he com- 
municates to Miss Erskine of Cardross, who copied and sent it to the 
author, as follows : 


“My pEAR Mapam,—TI return your book, but I am unable to return you 
adequate thanks for being the cause of my reading it. I have done this 
(and all with me) with delight, from the interest and admiration at 
the whole composition, the novelty and excitement of its plan, the exquisite 
and thrilling manner of its disclosure, the absence of all flat and heavy 
intervals, the conception and support of the characters, the sound and 
salutary moral that pervades it all—these make me love and honour its 
valuable authoress, and lament that Iam not in the number of her acquaint- 
ance. We all doat upon Miss Macaulay, and grieve that she is not living 
at Richmond or Petersham, and Mr. M‘Dow has supplied me with a new 
name for our little young dog, whom I have called, in memorial of his little 
nephew (or niece), Little M‘Fee. With all the thanks, however, that I can 
offer, &e, (Signed) “GRANVILLE PENN. 


“ Devonshire Cottage, 1st May 1831.” 


The next tribute of admiration bestowed on ‘ Destiny’ was from 
Sir James Mackintosh. 


Sir James Mackintosh to Miss Ferrier. 
“ London, 10 June 1831. 
“DEAR Miss FerRIER,—Let me tell you a fact which I hope you will 
excuse me from mentioning as some subsidiary proof of your power. On 
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the day of the dissolution of Parliament, and in the critical hours between 
twelve and three, I was employed in reading part of the second volume of 
‘Destiny.’ My mind was so completely occupied on your colony in Argyle- 
shire, that I did not throw away a thought on kings or parliaments, and 
was not moved by the general curiosity to stir abroad till I had finished 
your volume. It would have been nothing if you had so agitated a youth 
of genius and susceptibility, prone to literary enthusiasm, but such a 
victory over an old hack is perhaps worthy of your notice.—I am, my dear 
Miss Ferrier, your friend and admirer, 
(Signed) “ J. MACKINTOSH.” 


Professor Wilson, “ Christopher North,” and his uncle, Mr. Robert 
Sym, W.S., “Timothy Tickler,” discuss the merits of ‘ Destiny’ in 
the far-famed ‘ Noctes.’ 


** Tickler.—‘ I would also except Miss Susan Ferrier. Her novels, no doubt, 
have many defects, their plots are poor, their episodes disproportionate, 
and the characters too often caricatures; but they are all thickset with such 
specimens of sagacity, such happy traits of nature, such flashes of genuine 
satire, such easy humour, sterling good sense, and, above all—God only 
knows where she picked it up—mature and perfect knowledge of the world, 
that I think we may safely anticipate for them a different fate from what 
awaits even the cleverest of juvenile novels.’ 

“ North.— They are the works of a very clever woman, sir, and they have 
one feature of true and melancholy interest quite peculiar to themselves. 
It is in them alone that the ultimate breaking-down and debasement of the 
Highland character has been depicted. Sir Walter Scott had fixed the 
enamel of genius over the last fitful gleams of their half-savage chivalry, 
but a humbler and sadder scene—the age of lucre-banished clans—of 
chieftains dwindled into imitation squires, and of chiefs content to barter 
the recollections of a thousand years for a few gaudy seasons of Almacks 
and Crockfords, the euthanasia of kilted aldermen and steamboat pibrochs 
was reserved for Miss Ferrier.’ 

* Tickler.— She in general fails almost as egregiously as Hooke does in 
the pathetic,* but in her last piece there is one scene of this description 
worthy of either Sterne or Goldsmith. I mean where the young mant 
supposed to have been lost at sea revisits, after a lapse of time, the precincts 
of his own home, watching unseen in the twilight the occupations and 
-bearings of the different members of the family, and resolving, under the 
influence of a most generous feeling, to keep the secret of his preservation.’ 

“‘ North.—‘I remember it well, and you might bestow the same kind of 
praise on the whole character of Molly Macaulay. It is a picture of 
humble, kind-hearted, thorough-going devotion and long-suffering, inde- 
fatigable gentleness, of which, perhaps, no sinner of our gender could have 
adequately filled up the outline. Miss Ferrier appears habitually in the 
light of a hard satirist, but there is always afund of romance at the bottom 
of every true woman’s heart who has tried to stifle and suppress that 





* This is not true, as there are many pathetic passages in ‘Destiny, 
particularly between Edith, the heroine, and her faithless lover, Sit 
Reginald. 

+ Ronald Malcolm. 
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element more carefully and pertinaciously, and yet who has drawn, in 
spite of herself, more genuine tears than the authoress of ‘ Simple Susan.’ ” 


The story of ‘ Destiny,’ like its predecessors, is laid in Miss Ferrier’s 
favourite Highlands, and it contains several picturesque and vivid 
descriptions of scenery there, Inveraray and its surroundings 
generally forming the model for her graphic pen. Much of this 
novel was written at Stirling Castle, when she was there on a 
visit to her sister, Mrs. Graham,* whose husband, General Graham, 
was governor of that garrison. After the publication of this last 
work, and the offer of a thousand pounds from a London publisher 
for anything from her pen,f she entirely ceased from her literary 
labours, being content to rest upon the solid and enduring reputation 
her three “ bantlings” (as she called her novels) had won for her. 
The following fragment, however, was found among her papers, and 
is the portrait of another old maid, and might serve as a companion 
to Miss Pratt, as it is amusing, and in the writer’s satirical style I lay 
it before my readers : 


“Miss Betty Landon was a single lady of small fortune, few personal 
charms, and a most jaundiced imagination. There was no event, not even 
the most fortunate, from which Miss Betty could not extract evil; every- 
thing now the milk of human kindness with her turned to gall and vinegar. 
Thus, if any of her friends were married, she sighed over the miseries of 
the wedded state; if they were single, she bewailed their solitary useless 
condition; if they were parents, she pitied them for having children; if 
they had no children, she pitied them for being childless. But one of her 
own letters will do greater justice to the turn of her mind than the most 
elaborate description. 

“*My Dear Miss ,—I ought to have written to you long before 
now, but I have suffered so much from the constant changes of the weather, 
that the wonder is Iam able to hold a pen. During the whole summer 
the heat was really quite intolerable, not a drop of rain or a breath of 
wind, the cattle dying for absolute want, the vegetables dear and scarce, 
and as for fruit—that, you know, in this town, is at all times scarce and 
bad, and particularly when there is the greatest occasion for it. In the 
autumn we never had two days alike, either wind or rain, or frost, or some- 
thing or another; and as for our winter—you know what that is—either a 
constant splash of rain, or a frost like to take the skin off you. For these 
six weeks, I may say I have had a constant running at my head, with a 
return of my old complaint; but as for doctors, I see no good they do, 
except to load peoples’ stomachs and pick their pockets: everything now 





* Celebrated by Burns, the poet, for her beauty. She inspired his muse 
when turning the corner of George Street, Edinburgh, The lines addressed 
to her are to be found in his ‘Poems.’ She was also a highly gifted artist. 
The illustrations in the work called the ‘Stirling Heads’ are from her 
pencil. It was published by Blackwood, 1817. 

t She says (1837), “I made two attempts to write something, but could 
not please myself, and would not publish anything.” 
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is imposition; I really think the very pills are not what they were thirty 
years ago. How people with families continue to live is a mystery to me; 
and people still going on marrying, in the face of national debt, taxes, a 
new war, a starving population, ruined commerce, and no outlet for young 
men in any quarter—God only knows what is to be the end of all this! 
In spite of all this, these thoughtless young creatures, the Truemans, have 
thought proper to make out their marriage; he is just five-and-twenty, and 
she is not yet nineteen! so you may judge what a prudent, well-managed 
establishment it will be. He is in a good enough business at present, but in 
these times who can tell what’s to happen ? He may be wallowing in wealth 
to-day, and bankrupt to-morrow. His sister’s marriage with Fairplay is 
now quite off, and her prospects for life, poor thing, completely wrecked ! 
Her looks are entirely gone, and her spirits quite broken. She is not like the 
same creature, and to be sure, to a girl who had set her heart upon being 
married, it must be a great and severe disappointment, for this was her 
only chance, unless she tries India, and the expense of the outfit must be 
a complete bar to that. You would hear that poor Lady Oldhouse has had 
a son—it seemed a desirable thing, situated as they are with an entailed 
property ; and yet when I look around me, and see the way that sons go on, 
the dissipation and extravagance, and the heart-break they are to their 
parents, I think a son anything but a blessing. No word of anything of 
that kind to the poor Richardsons; with all their riches, they are without 
any one to come after them. The Prowleys are up in the air at having got 
what they call “a fine appointment ” for their fourth son, but for my part 
I’m really sick of hearing of boys going to India, for after all what do they 
do there? I never hear of their sending home anything but black children, 
and when they come home themselves, what do they bring but yellow faces, 
worn-out constitutions, and livers like cocked-hats, crawling about from 


one watering-place to another, till they are picked up by some light-hearted 


fortune-hunting miss, who does not care twopence for them.’ ” 


A beautiful and strong feature in Miss Ferrier’s character was her 
intense devotion to her father, and when he died the loss to her was 
irreparable. She also was much attached to a very handsome brother, 
James ; he was colonel of the 94th regiment, or Scots Brigade, and 
died in India in 1804, at the early age of twenty-seven. He had 
been at the siege of Seringapatam in 1799, and was much distin- 
guished by the notice of Napoleon at Paris in February 1803. Whence 
he writes to his sister Susan : 


“I think I wrote you I had been introduced to the Chief Consul. Iwas 
on Sunday last presented to his lady, whoI do not at all admire. The 
great man spoke to me then again, which is a very unusual thing, and Iam 
told by the French I must be in his good graces; however, I myself rather 
think it was my good fortune only, at all events it has given me much 
pleasure, for it would have only been doing the thing half if he had not 
spokento me. I do not think any of the pictures like him much, although 
most of them have some resemblance; they give him a frown in general, 
which he certainly has not—so far from it, that when he speaks he has one 
of the finest expressions possible.” 


Here, unfortunately, this interesting description comes abruptly to 
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an end, the rest of the letter being lost. On account of failing health 
and increased bodily languor, Miss Ferrier latterly lived a very retired 
life, seeing few but very intimate friends, and, as she said, “ We are 
more recluse than ever, as our little circle is yearly contracting, and 
my eyes are more and more averse to light than ever.” 

Again she writes : 

“T can say nothing good of myself, my cough is very severe, and will 
probably continue so, at least as long as this weather lasts, but I have 


many comforts, for which I am thankful: amongst those I must reckon 
silence and darkness, which are my best companions at present.” 


For years she had suffered from her eyes, being nearly quite blind 
of one.* In 1830 she went to London to consult an oculist, but un- 
fortunately derived little benefit. While there, she visited Isleworth, 
in order to see a villa belonging to Lord Cassillis, and which subse- 
quently figured in ‘ Destiny’ as ‘“ Woodlands,” Lady Waldegrave’s 
rural retreat near London. A valued friend t who saw much of her 
remarked : 


“The wonderful vivacity she maintained in the midst of darkness and 
pain for so many years, the humour, wit, and honesty of her character, as 
well as the Christian submission with which she bore her great privation and 
general discomfort when not suffering acute pain, made every one who knew 
her desirous to alleviate the tediousness of her days, and I used to read a 
great deal to her at one time, and I never left her darkened chamber with- 
out feeling that I had gained something better than the book we might be 
reading, from her quick perception of its faults and its beauties, and her 
unmerciful remarks on all that was mean or unworthy in conduct or 
expression.” 


But perhaps the most faithful picture of her is conveyed in this 
brief sentence from Scott’s diary, who describes her 


“As a gifted personage, having, besides her great talents, conversation, 
the least exigeante of any author-female, at least, whom I have ever seen 
among the long list I have encountered; simple, full of humour, and 


exceedingly ready at repartee, and all this without the least affectation of 
the blue-stocking.” 


From the natural modesty of her character she had a great dislike 
to her biography or memorial of her in any shape being written, 
for she destroyed all letters that might have been used for such a 
purpose, publicity of any kind being most distasteful to her, 
evidence of which is very clearly shown in the first part of this 
narrative. The chief secret of her success as a novelist (setting aside 
her great genius) was the great care and time she bestowed on the 


* Lady Morgan, a fellow-sufferer from her eyes, was most anxious she 
should consult Mr. Alexander, the eminent oculist, as he entirely cured 
her after four years’ expectation of total blindness. 

tT Lady Richardson. 
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formation of each novel—an interval of six years occurring between 
each, the result being delineations of character that are unique. 

Unfortunately there is little to relate regarding her childhood, that 
most interesting period of human existence in the lives of (and which 
is generally distinguished by some uncommon traits of character) 
people of genius—save that she had for a school companion and play- 
fellow the late Lord Brougham, the distinguished statesman ; she was 
remarkable also for her power of mimicry. An amusing anecdote of 
this rather dangerous gift is the following. Her brothers and sisters 
returned home from a ball, very hungry, and entered her room, where 
they supposed she lay asleep, and, while discussing the events of the 
evening and the repast they had procured by stealth (unknown to 
their father), they were suddenly put to flight by the sounds and voice, 
as they thought, of their dreaded parent ascending the stairs, and in 
their confusion and exit from the room overturned chairs and tables, 
much to the amusement of little Susan, who, no doubt, enjoyed the 
fright and commotion she had caused, and who mimicked under the 
cover of the bedclothes the accents of her redoubtable parent—a fit 
punishment, as she thought, for their ruthless invasion of her chamber, 
and their not offering her a share of their supper. An old Miss 
Peggy Campbell (sister to Sir Islay Campbell, President of the Court 
of Session) was also taken off by her, and so like that her father 
actually came into the room, where she was amusing her hearers, 
thinking that Miss Campbell was really present. ‘In conclusion, if 
only remains to be said that when she died a blank was left in her 
native city that has not been filled since, the modern Athens having 
sadly deteriorated in the wit, learning, and refinement that so dis- 
tinguished her in the days that are gone. 























Che Upland Dalley : 
ASPECTS OF THE ENGADINE. 
By FREDERICK WEDMORE, 
AvTHOR OF ‘STUDIES IN ENGLISH ART’ AND ‘PASTORALS OF FRANCE.’ 


Fasuion sends folk at different times to different corners of the 
European playground, or the search for rest sends them there, or the 
desire for a more pastoral and quieter life, beyond the region, not 
only of railways and evening dress, but of great echoing wooden 
hotels and the league-tramping boots of the excursionist. The hero 
of the ‘Nouvelle Héloise,’ when he went into the Canton Valais, 
reported to the recipients of his interminable letters that he was 
embarrassed with hospitality: each Switzer was eager to give the 
gratuitous reception and the entertainment to the stranger. You 
may go far now and find no eagerness to afford even a hospitality 
which shall be by no means unremunerated. From the Jura to the 
Tyrol, the host is supplied with more guests than he can house, and 
the guests, for a succession of years now, have made the riches of his 
land. The admirable sentiments of the villagers of the Valais exist 
in Rousseau only. 

And the tide of travel, which began hardly two generations ago, 
has left but few regions untouched: these regions only the inacces- 
sible mountains where tunnel has not pierced nor mule scaled, and 
the commonplace and prosperous plains where such native industry 
as flourishes at all in Switzerland may flourish best. Many poets, of 
verse and prose, gave to the south-westerly corner—Geneva and its 
lake—the first claim on the interest of the sightseer. Voltaire abode 
at Ferney; Jean-Jacques was a citizen of the little republic—he 
discussed, as one discusses a vital question, whether a theatre should 
be permitted to Geneva. And England had a part among the earliest, 
in the fames and fortunes of Lake Léman and its environing cities, 
Byron wrote the ‘Prisoner of Chillon’ during wet days at Ouchy; 
Gibbon something of the ‘Decline and Fall,’ where has long now 
been the garden of a famous hostelry at Lausanne; and one of the 
Kembles lies buried in a Lausanne graveyard that slopes somewhere 
above the city, towards the lake below and the peaks of Savoy. 
Presently the move of travellers was to the centre: the English, 
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while leaving contingents at Geneva, began, as far as their main 
bodies were concerned, to turn to the central mountains—the little 
lakes of the Oberland—Brienz and Thun—the small plateau or hill- 
sides—Murren, for instance—which face and come nearest to the 
virgin snows. 

People recognised in Lucerne a beauty unsung of poets: a complex 
beauty of colour and form, of water, hill, and tower; a beauty not 
over-described, nor hackneyed, nor exhausted by anticipation; and 
therefore charming, as Verona charms those whom Venice misses. 
The move was still eastward. At the height of isolated points and 
crags, at the height of the Rigi, at the height almost of Zermatt, 
there was a valley, studded for hundreds of years with little village 
and homely town remote from the known ways; an upland valley in 
which the snow fell in October to melt only at the end of a late 
spring, but in which during three months of summer, generally dry 
and still, there shone a vigorous sun in a sky clear, cloudless, and 
luminous as the sky of Italy. This was the valley of the Engadine, 
beyond Coire, for which nowadays many a traveller, English and 
German, has left the earlier-beaten tracks of Geneva and Chamounix, 
the Lake of Lucerne and the Oberland. It has long been a favourite 
haunt of the Italians—of the Milanese chiefly, who come up in July 
and August from the baking city of the plain. 

There are already many places in the Upper Engadine at which 
sojourn may be made without discomfort of any kind, other than 
that involved by length of journey from England, and with all sorts 
of advantages of air and water and facilities for mountain climbing. 
There are Silvaplana, Sils Maria, Campfer, Samaden, St. Moritz, and 
Pontresina—the merits of the two last being the most generally 
known, and their respective worth most constantly debated. Pontre- 
sina is the most popular for Alpine excursions, for its view of the 
great white calm of the Roseg glacier; St. Moritz, for its blue-green 
lake and its potent chalybeate springs. In the Lower Engadine there 
is Tarasp, with a spring of alkaline water of such rare and exquisite 
pleasantness that it may safely be spoken of as a place with a success- 
ful future. Hotel accommodation is improving in all these resorts. 
One or two of the smaller places—Campfer, for instance—are said to 
be very well off in this matter of creature comforts—provision for 
the body. But the Engadine tourist, in making any considerable stay, 
has two things to consider with regard to his hotel. First, are his 
habits of life English or German? Can he dine contentedly at half 
past twelve, and eat an accommodation supper of veal and pastry 
before going early to his bed? If he can, he is safe anywhere, and 
need not limit himself to the hotels where English and French 
dominate; but if he cannot, his choice, even after all these years 
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that the Swiss have received the English, his choice in the Engadine 
will be limited. Secondly, there are the drains. He will nowhere 
be quite free from them. Somehow it is the good pleasure of the 
Swiss that every street of every primitive town and every outlying 
meadow which is sweet and inviting for walk or lounge shall be spoilt 
by the odour and poison of the sewer. In the pleasantest field some 
stray and unsuspected drain is sure to meander. You cannot wholly 
avoid it. But because the barbarous and shameful indifference of 
the Swiss, in this matter, still gives it undisputed place, it will be 
your business in the Engadine to avoid having sleeping quarters on 
the flattest situation—and, not resting content with the great height 
of all that district, six thousand feet over the sea—to choose a 
stopping place which is locally as well as actually high: a house on 
a spur of a hill, or a little plateau ; not among the marshes or swamps 
from which even that high country is not free. 

And now, having so far considered your body as to make provision 
for sleep and food and as little exposure as Switzerland allows to 
typhus and typhoid or the minor poisonings and underminings of 
health, what is the land which from any Engadine station—facing 
south as at St. Moritz, or west as at Pontresina—what is the land which 
you will look upon? You are far above the limit of the cornfield, 
close indeed to the limit of the pine. But the pine is somehow there, 
the pine of various kinds: the arve, the Alpine cedar, with its pendant 
parasite, peculiarly the growth of this particular valley. And the 
pine-array on Engadine hillsides is without monotony, confusion, or 
heaviness. So very steep are the hills, and so bleak the climate 
during nine months of the year, that the pines here are not massed 
very closely, in the common and familiar way, but have intervening 
spaces of low undergrowth—boulder-strewn wastes, open to light and 
air—and are but a scanty company, last wandering outposts as it 
were, reaching and stretching in a land hardly theirs, a land of which 
they have not full possession. Below them, a swift and narrow river 
flows through hayfields, mown in August, to a lake, and the lake 
discharges by one broad waterfall into further courses of that only 
river of the land, which wends its way along the valley, beyond field 
and fen, and under the square-set tower of a village church, and under 
white houses blinking in the sun, and under a bridge which the high 
road crosses, and so through mile and mile of the little varied country, 
# a turn seen only from some more distant standpoint, and is then 
somehow lost against the inclosing lines of the farthest hills. Above 
the pine-trees, which are black-green, dark-green, light-green too, 
fringing the base—or what in that upland valley we call the base of 
the mountains—and ascending a little on their upward way, there is 
steep space of scanty pasture, thin where the rock below is dry, 
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velvety still and rich where ii is watered irregularly by some Alpine 
stream that descends from slowly melting snows in shaded clefts of 
the mountains. Higher, the pasture ends, and whether you are 
looking southwards at St. Moritz, a little west towards the Maloja, a 
little east towards Pontresina and the Bernina road, the mountain 
road to Italy, or whether you are at Pontresina itself and looking 
north-west to St. Moritz, whichever way, beyond that long stretch of 
valley, green with river and field, there is the barrier of the inac- 
cessible mountains: after the struggling pasture’s end, place no 
more for the cattle or the sheep, but a sheer height, a cliff of rock, 
and beyond it certain lonely boulders, certain snows lying on strange 
waste places untouched by the sun; and last of all, the irregular 
sky-line, the grey mountain peaks, the points and fissures, calm 
and removed, in undisturbed desolation. Over this scene of valley 
and mountain-range there hangs high, on still clear summer days, 
the luminous blue of a sky so far that it does not seem so much to 
cover the world as to be a thing beyond and apart from it. 

And the people of the valley ? Travel has no greater interest than 
that which is afforded by the study of the inhabitants—at least Lord 
Bacon thought so, in days before mountains were preferred to men ; 
but nowhere have the natives been studied less than in Switzerland. 
We form to ourselves rapid and easy notions that there is little 
admirable in the character, that whatever the Swiss may have been 
in their heroic days, they have for the last century at least been 
mercenary adventurers and mercenary stay-at-homes. Here and there 
they have been spoiled; but the districts are many, and the Engadine 
is one of them, in which the character, being certainly peculiar and 
of limited range, is also to some extent admirable. The Switzer of 
these valleys likes his money, is aggrieved if he does not get it, 
but his bearing towards you is not affected by his expectation of 
reward. It is as much his nature to be quietly courteous as it is 
to be independent. The Swiss servant, the Swiss peasant, does not 
prostrate himself before you, is not always declaring his servitude, 
like his Italian brother, with a bow so exquisite in manner that it 
is somehow saved from being degraded. But he does you services, 
gently, as matter of course ; and his civility is courtesy rendered from 
man to man, and not from man to master. The idea of the republic 
has penetrated the mind of the Swiss. 

In their dealings with each other, the Swiss, in the districts not 
wholly and long abandoned to the inrush of the excursionist, dis- 
tinguished themselves by the independent good-fellowship which they 
share with the French. They are simply gentle, and are men of 
good-will. To see this, you have but to look a little carefully at their 
faces—men’s faces, children’s faces, women’s faces—as they pass you 
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in the uncrowded street, or the remote road. But they are not quick, 
either in thought or in act. They are too far, and their race has 
always been too far, from the centre of things, to have acquired ready 
intelligence or a profound understanding. A ready intelligence is only 
to be got by hourly brushing against one’s fellows—nay, perhaps even 
only by the habit of such association having lasted for generations— 
and a profound understanding, if it comes in mountain solitudes, 
comes to Wordsworth and not to his cowherd, to the one and not to 
the many. For the most part, these are simple folk, fitted neither by 
nature nor training for keen competition with the men of the plains. 
Certain arts have become traditional with them. In the Engadine it 
is especially the art of the confectioner. The Engadiner, skilled 
somehow strangely in the manufacture of the tasty superfluities that 
had a market first specially in Italy, and since, in less degree, all over 
the world—the Engadiner, so skilled, leaves his mountain town or 
mountain village—Samaden, Pontresina, St. Moritz—and, not so 
much by rivalry with others as by the exercise of a craft almost 
wholly his own, pushes his fortune in strange cities. His wants, 
even in cities, continue few. He contents himself with humble 
quarters and mean living, in the third-rate streets of London or Berlin. 
He lays by his money. He returns, often in middle age, to the valley 
of his family associations—the valley which holds memory and record 
of his kin-—and there, in the place from which he set out very poor, he 
builds himself a house, the finest perhaps in the village, yet still 
simple, and of Swiss village character, and thereupon he sets forth in 
fair letters, in the German tongue, that he built the house under 
God’s hand. 

But the greatest characteristic of the people, as you see them in 
their daily ways, is the entire absence of hurry from their lives. 
If the sheep are to change pasture, the Bergamesque shepherd has a 
day in which to get them to do it. If a traveller is to set forth, a 
carriage is in waiting half an hour before the start. If luggage is to 
be booked by a diligence, it must be sent down to the post office twelve 
hours before an Englishman would have thought it necessary to think 
about it. In the shops, the customers are few, and there is time for 
the leisurely survey of men and things, and for prophecies about the 
weather, and for little nothings said by the way. These people have 
no conception of a life in which a man notices the minute-hand of the 
clock—their very punctuality in an appointment consists only in being 
long beforehand—they have no conception of what it is to have an 
afternoon mapped out with many businesses, with many things to be 
transacted, some here, some there, and with many men. They know 
what it is, when the morning’s work is done, to sit on a sunny bench, 
contentedly idle, and in the early evening to go to bed because 
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nothing remains to be done, either of work or pleasure. They carry 
roughly into practice Dr. Johnson’s theory—the theory that he put 
forth when, in his later days, Boswell chose to wonder why he wrote 
no more—“ Sir, you may wonder. Sir, a man has a right to have 
part of his life to himself.” 

And the lives of the inhabitants being so free from pressure, the 
holiday times of the tourist and traveller find no great variety of 
pursuit to occupy them. Of the ordinary amusements of civilisation, 
all are necessarily lacking—save for an impromptu dance, or an 
impromptu charade, got up by those English who are grouped 
together at the larger hotels. At the most frequented of the St. 
Moritz hostelries—the favourite place, that is, for the English—there 
is not even a billiard table. But the geologist has his resources, and 
the botanist brings home, in his tin, strange store of flowers and 
Alpine herbs, not to speak of the more popular trophies of Alpine 
walking ; the Alpine rose, the woolly Edelweiss, the gentian of a deep, 
noble, and goodly blue, that here and there you are fortunate enough 
to see in its glow of sapphire, on the lower slopes of Piz St. Moritz 
itself, a thousand feet above the village that clusters over the valley. 
And though at St. Moritz itself, standing out on a spur of the 
mountain range, and catching the keen air from the Maloja and one 
knows not what unpenetrated hillsides beset with glacier and snow, 
though at St. Moritz there is no chance for flowers of careful culture, 
there are villages under the crest of the hill whose window-boxes 
blossom with beautiful colour. Celerina, for instance, is famous for 
its pinks. Celerina pinks hang splendid and huge from the window- 
sills, as you pass along your way—hang, noble spots of sun-fiushed 
colour against the white wall—the plants much prized, long cherished 
in the valley and village, each blossom a thing of price, or sometimes 
even a thing not to be parted with at all. Nosegays of pinks from 
the Engadine—and chiefly the great Celerina pinks—have been 
accounted rare wedding gifts this very year in London, since to 
procure them at all requires more than money: it requires persuasion 
and personal pains. They are perhaps the only things in Switzerland 
which the natives hesitate to sell. 

Of course the resources of art, as art is generally understood, are 
lacking to the valley ; pictures and statues are no more to be found 
among the churches than the maladies of consumption and scrofula are 
to be found among the people. But the architecture of the churches 
is often an interesting reminder of the Byzantine, and that of the houses 
—even the humblest of those that are intended to be permanent—has 
a certain native art of its own ; and first, the amazing sense of fitness 
to the purpose meant. The thickness of the walls, the depth of the 
window recesses, the pleasant patterning of the pane, the picturesque- 
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ness of the protecting roof; all, with their agreeable effects of light 
and shadow and line, are more or less peculiar to the upland valley ; 
and at every fresh turn in the traveller's walk, some happy and 
strange combination must strike his eye. Then there is one art 
which the Switzers of this valley, in their frequent intercourse with 
Italy, have gained or kept—the art of wrought-iron work: splendid 
work beaten into exquisite shape by hand and hammer. The northern 
tourist may see some specimen of it in the pump outside Antwerp 
Cathedral; the pump designed and done by Quentin Matsys, before 
he bethought him to be a painter—an artist in the more limited if 
more exalted sense—and the tourist in the south, the tourist in Italy, 
may see it many a time; never better perhaps, in simple way, than in 
the open web-like cage of beaten iron which in the heart of Verona— 
but just aside from street and square—surrounds and incloses the tombs 
of the Scaligers. And little enough do you see in the Engadine 
village and town of the coarse mechanism of cast-iron work. Many 
are the windows protected still from the outside by screens, so to say, 
of hand-worked metal, rising to the whole height of the window, and 
a little above it ; sometimes it is a simple geometrical pattern, sug- 
gestive more of strength than beauty ; sometimes it is quite exquisite 
floral design, the free and wayward lines of which bend and bicker like 
a flame. The thing gives ornament and beauty to many ‘a great 
space of house wall else blank and unbroken in its white and solid 
flatness. 

But after all, of course, it is in Nature, not in Art—in effects, not 
of subtly or keenly calculated line, but of light and colour on mountain 
and sky—that are to be sought the charm and interest of Engadine 
sojourn ; and these may be enjoyed as well in that high region by the 
humble plodder along the main road or wanderer on the lower slopes 
of the hillside as by the distinguished climber, with knickerbockers and 
nail-boots, and an alpenstock, and the memories of many a crevasse. 
Indeed, to see many of the finest views a man hardly needs to be a walker 
at all. The great roads large carriages can traverse go higher here 
than in any other district of Europe; the very passes by which 
the upland valley is reached from the mainland, so to say, of Switzer- 
land—the barren Julier Pass, and the gorges of the Albula—reach a 
point about a thousand feet above any point reached on the more 
famous European highways of the St. Gothard and the Splugen. But 
here and again there are minor breaks in the mountain wall, and 
narrow roads follow the course of these breaks, roads broad enough for 
the Einspanner, the one-seated vehicle, the rough “ Victoria” of the 
Engadine, in which two travellers sitting abreast, with only the driver 
in front, have the best of all possible sights of the long valley or the 
high peaks. Nearly every Engadine driver drives well, despite his 
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lazy bearing and slovenly port. He sits, it is true, on the little high 
box as if he had been blown there—an effect due partly to his natural 
slouch, and partly to the looseness of his raiment. But once blown 
there, he is fixed there firmly ; and if he chance to be comely, and a 
youth—as he often is—the immediate foreground of your picture is 
filled by a picturesque figure; a soft mountain hat, a flying brown 
jacket, gaitered legs, a face burnt by the sun, but freshened by wind, 
a careless being altogether, much in keeping with the chance storms 
and fitful breezes. He is without thought for the morrow; you see 
him perhaps, after your morning drive, idling his afternoon in play 
with the children—contented with the simplicity of his life and the 
monotony of his fortunes. For he thinks that he has seen the world. 
He has once been as far as Chur—it is in the same canton. If you 
ask him of his wanderings, his face lights up with gleeful thought of 
his most distant adventures. Ich bin nach Chur gewesen. And it is 
hardly possible—is it ?—to go any farther. 

A philosopher said that the keenest pleasure in life was to drive 
fast in an open carriage, in company with an attractive woman. It 
was certainly somewhat of a bourgeois ideal, as the scenery itself was 
to count for little. A fast drive through noble country is, however, 
exhilarating, whether you are a philosopher or not. The effect of 
country upon you, like the effect of pictures and the effect of music, 
and even the effect of human faces, is so entirely a matter of mood; 
but it is not in driving through country at all that you are most per- 
manently and variously impressed : it is in walks through land with the 
bare features of which you are already familiar, that your mind is most 
receptive of impression. Poets themselves, all but the greatest, and 
landscape painters, all but Claude and Turner and the supreme Dutch- 
men, have dwelt too much on the abiding features—which are after all 
but the skeleton, the very bones of landscape—and have hardly yet 
done justice to the preponderating influence of sun and storm. A land- 
scape, as far as concerns the impression it really makes on you, is what 
the atmosphere and what the light make it; and the scenery in which 
you live or sojourn is most effective when it is most open to variations 
of atmosphere and light. David Cox knew this alittle, when he chose 
so constantly the changing weathers of Wales. And the changing 
weathers of the higher mountains—of that mountain world of the 
Engadine—make the charm of the district, to the eye that can see. 
In remote places without political action or social movement, the atten- 
tion is absorbed by external nature. Weather-changes, the storms 
that have descended on the upper mountains, to leave them, when 
they rise, covered with early snow, or the thin persistent rains that 
spoil the August hay crops, or the fine times prophesied by that 
keen clear light over the crests of the Maloja, are the events of the land. 
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It is usual, though, of course, in summer, to have many successive 
days of brilliant colour and light. The morning, a dry and genial 
warmth and lustre of sunshine strike on the little lake and river 
below you, giving intenser blue to the waters and intenser green to 
the pines. Fierce heat, kept always bearable by the draughts of thin 
and sparkling air, dominates in the lazy middle of the day. Lights 
and colours interfused and liquid follow towards evening, with the 
boasted and familiar Alpine beauties of rosy snows and magnificent 
skies. At night, the vanishing of the mountains—giant companions 
of the daily landscape—just the common and near-about world of 
high road and village houses being arched by a sky intensely starry 
and shot across by the paleness of the Milky Way. 

But the most wonderful and various of the aspects of the valley 
are its aspects in passing or coming rain. Sometimes the lake and 
river and green fields glimmer sunnily through the thin rainfall 
which has obscured the hillside and the peaks. Sometimes weird 
forms of cloud rise over the Maloja—change, travel, and pass—a 
storm has fallen there that the valley has escaped. Sometimes—in the 
changeful hour, say, before an autumn sunset—you have walked along 
the valley road, under a clear sky, with nothing but the accustomed 
warmth of the late afternoon spreading into the accustomed glow of 
evening. A waggon, with its yoked oxen, cream and brown coloured, 
and with tinkling bells, has gone slowly along, the beasts contented 
with their tranquil trudge. Following his scattered sheep, a Ber- 
gamesque shepherd has passed across the way ; his tattered cloak— 
the raiment of a lifetime—fallen about him in thick still folds. 
Suddenly there has uprisen—leapt as it were from an unsuspected 
hiding-place, behind the massed mountains—a cloud, thick, brown, and 
storm-charged, in an else quiet sky. There is the lightning flash, 
and the hollow echo of thunder—the most distant mountains at the 
farthest turn and seeming end of the valley are revealed in sharp 
pointed features, in the keen occasional light. Such a conflict of 
forces in that vivid world! The storm rolls by, and rolls away: the 
threat and fury are over, the commotion quieted, and what seemed the 
drama played out. And the ridged hills in the distance, that have 
been so strangely illumined by the passing storm-light, are clear and 
sharp now in outline only, and not in detail. They seem, as of old, 
to close the valley from any farther lands; and in the intense colours 
of sunset they are again a ridged background of full and noble blue, 
peaked and cloven, solemn yet joyous, as, in the landscape of Titian, 
their neighbours of Cadore. 
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On Holding One's Vose. 


—_—— 


“ Miss Jenntz’s love, and would you like to step round and see her 
dressed for the party.” 

I have dined, wisely, and not too well; I am in my favourite easy- 
chair ; in the beginning of the second inch of a remarkably fine cigar, 
which is drawing nicely, and in the third volume of a novel which 
interests me. Nevertheless I “step round” as I am bid, and have 
my reward. I see Miss Jennie in sheen of satin and glimmer of 
pearl ; bluebell and rosebud in one. She looks like a large doll with 
biue boots, and eyes to match, and there is a lot of blue satin and 
white lace about her, and I say she looks “ sweet” because I know it 
is expected of me. She is just turned seven, and is going to her first 
juvenile party. 

She puts up her rosebud mouth to be kissed as usual, but hangs a 
little back for fear I should tumble her dress. She also invites me to 
accompany her, and even promises to dance with me, if—she adds 
with a little gasp—“ if oo’ know how.” The little maid has been 
practising hard at a dancing-school with sundry prospective partners 
at to-night’s revel, and as I have not assisted at these exercises she 
is not sure of my proficiency. A cloud is wound round her bright 
little head, and she is carried off to the carriage, nodding good night 
to me over her father’s shoulder. Happy Jennie ! 

Next day comes another message, “ Mrs. ’s compliments, and 
will you step round and see Miss Jennie—take her medicine.” Alas! 
how changed the scene! She still looks blue, but it is not the cerulean 
blue of satin. The sparkle has gone out of her pretty eyes, and big 
tears fall on her rumpled night-robe. Spread on a chair in the 
corner is her ball dress, not much the worse for wear. A stitch or 
two will put 7 all right. But the tarts and the custards, the creams 
and the candies, and the unwonted champagne negus! we can’t take 
them off and hang them ona chair. The stitch or two required to 
set them all right is represented by something of a reddish brown in a 
bottle, and two teaspoonfuls of it are to be taken . . . so says the doctor 
... three times a day. Hence these tears. Iam sent for because— 
between ourselyes—Miss Jennie is very wilful, and her mother has 
not succeeded in impressing upon her that she can be in earnest 
when proposing anything which does not meet with her daughter's 
entire approbation. There is a fresh brown stain upon the coverlet, 
which induces me to believe that it has taken two teaspoonfuls, 
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vicariously, already. There has been a good deal of coaxing of 
the “now, I’m swre dear Jennie is going to be good and take it” 
order, which has only encouraged resistance; because dear Jennie has 
felt sure that she is not going to be good and take it if she can 
possibly avoid doing so. And there has been some threatening pro- 
ductive of tears and sobbing, which have rendered the swallowing of 
that dose a physical impossibility. As a last resource I was brought 
in. “Would she take it if dear Mr. gave it her?” The 
cunning little maid, knowing that I generally dine out on Tuesdays, 
and thinking that I will probably not beat home till night, instantly 
assented. She was mistaken for once, and the look of surprise and 
reproach which greeted my entry upon the scene was sad to see. 
Well, to be brief: I was firm, and she true to her promise. ‘Hold 
your nose, my pet,” said I, “and you won't taste it a bit.” She did 
as I bade her, and bravely gulped the nasty stuff. Rejoiced that the 
ordeal was over, and gratified at the success of my suggestion, she 
gradually relaxed the grip of her tiny fingers, and, looking me wist- 
fully in the face, asked, “Do ’oo hold ’oo nose?” “My little love,” 
said I, “I have been holding my nose for two-and-twenty years.” 

Moralising upon this trifling incident, as is my wont, I have 
concluded that a great deal of the happiness of men and women in 
this life consists in their capacity to hold their noses. Most of us 
transgress as little Jennie did, take things that are morally, as well 
as physically, bad for us; and as sure as fate, the sad to-morrow 
comes with its headache, or its heartache ; and Doctor Time with his 
disagreeable black dose, which we cannot choose but swallow. To some 
of us the nasty stuff is presented unearned. “The children have 
eaten sour grapes, and the Father’s teeth are set on edge.” Into the 
goblet of life the fennel-leaf is freely pressed. 


“ And he who has not learned to know 
How false its sparkling bubbles show 
How bitter are the drops of woe 
With which its brim may overflow, 

He has not learned to live.” 


It is no use making wry faces, and looking at the stuff in the glass or 
the spoon till the sight of it sickens us. It is a mistake, I think, to 
rely upon “something nice” to take the taste-out of our mouths. 
The two flavours get mixed up together, and we hate the “something 
nice” for ever afterwards. I never smell the steam of a black-currant 
pudding without thinking of the grey powders of my childhood. 
There are kisses out of which all the whilom sweetness has been 
crushed by the memory of the “drops of woe ” after which they were 
taken—too soon. Besides, the nice thing to take the taste out of 
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your mouth may contain the very elements which are playing the 
deuce with your liver, your conscience, or your peace of mind, and 
to counteract which Doctor Time’s unpalatable prescription has been 
composed, Taking a hair of the dog that bit you may give temporary 
relief for one vulgar sort of headache ; but as medicament for a mind 
diseased, it is like trying to put out a fire with oil, or pouring water 
on a drowned rat. No! the only true, sound, wholesome way is to 
hold your nose. Having satisfied yourself that you have got to quaff 
the bitter cup, either because it is justly forced upon you, or because 
your health requires it, hold your nose, and gulp it down. 

In our childhood the fingers of a blessed Providence take us by 
the nose, and so prevent us from tasting in all its bitterness the 
injustice with which as a rule we are treated. Oh yes,I hear. I 
was badly brought up myself, and know nothing about good parents. 
I am a brute, and judge others by myself. I am a low person, and 
do not move in circles in which I could ascertain how little ladies and 
gentlemen are treated. This sort of criticism I am bound to stand, 
but not to answer. I am also prepared to be taken aside and in- 
formed (in a whisper) that what I have written is really true in the 
main, but, all rules having their exception, the exception to this one 
is to be found in the family of the whisperer. I call myself as a 
witness in my own case, and I say that if any man ever had a happier 
boyhood than mine, I am glad of it for his sake. I say that no man 
had better, kinder, or fonder parents, or loved and reverenced them 
more than I did mine; and yet, in the evening of an eventful life, 
I have vividly in my mind (more vividly than many an important 
transaction of my manhood) the memory of injustice done to me, and 
through me, as a child. Now sir, or madam—you who read this— 
put aside the book for a moment, and think. Hold up your hand, 
and tell the court what your experience is. If it is not as mine, I 
congratulate you. You have either not gone through the pain, or 
you were too stolid to be hurt. If we agree, let us join in blessing 
the loving fingers which held our nose and helped us to gulp the pill. 

A great deal of the pain inflicted upon children is caused unconsciously. 
Indeed the very dispensation of Providence which helps so many of 
our little ones to bear up against injustice prevents parents and 
guardians and nursery folk from perceiving that they have been 
unjust. They do not realise the consequence of the act unless it be 
immediately followed by some palpable consequence . . . unless it 
be lamented or resented. Now the children who suffer most under 
injustice bear their grief in silence. In these cases figs may grow 
on thistles, and a sensitive child have at least one morally pachy- 
dermatous parent, who raps out his or her yes’s and no’s at random; 
denies without reason; condemns without proof; and prefers without 
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discrimination . . . who cannot read the plea which fills the 
innocent, eager eyes, or see the pain which twitches at the mobile 
little lip . . . who does not care to ask how Miss Mary passed the 
night after her scolding, or what Master Jack was doing all day 
long alone in the wood. They were suffering—poor little hearts !— 
suffering unjustly. Mary’s pillow was dank with bitter tears; 
Jack’s proud heart was dangerously sore, but Providence had them 
tight by the nose, and made them swallow the wrong without tasting 
its full nauseousness ; so parental influence was saved from destruc- 
tion, parental love from shame. When the children are kissed and 
forgiven—save the mark !—that night, they have not an unkind or 
a rebellious thought. The wisdom of dear papa is undiminished in 
their eyes . . . dear mamma is as good as ever. Months after- 
wards dear papa finds out’what a “thundering liar” (I use his own 
forcible words) the gardener is, and a row between housemaids 
discloses who really broke that vase. The commonest justice demands 
that dear papa should say to Jack, “ My boy, I was hasty in believing 
the rascal’s word against you” . . . that dear mamma should take 
little Mary in her lap, and make the amende honorable for having 
condemned her unheard . . . but no! They think that this would 
lessen their authority. It is so much more dignified to bluster 
through an error than to admit a mistake. Lord, Lord! If it were 
not for the hand of Providence (at the nose), how some dear papas 
and mammas would be hated ! 

As I write a guilty conscience pricks me. I see a little dog (that 
ought to be tied up) running loose; I hear a little voice pleading 
“Indeed, indeed, I did not cut the rope,” and now—years afterwards 
—I find a mistake, and own it. Am I singular in the misfortune of 
having been unconsciously sinned against in my childhood, and being 
an unconscious sinner in my age? Put down the book again, sir, or 
madam, who are parents, and ask yourselves if you have never acted 
unfairly to the children—if you are sure that all your punishments 
were just, or, what is quite to the purpose, if all your indulgences 
were impartial, all your preferences fair. 

The children are not always with us. The sweet, trusting, for- 
giving child-time passes quickly. Let it be happy—let us think 
how we ourselves were made happy or miserable, and the thing is 
done. Oh! I have seen such woe stamped upon a little loving face, 
by mere want of thought. Then the “Kiss and be good” farce was 
played. The offender was kissed, and the offended begged pardon for 
being hurt. 

As some others of us grow up, what we are pleased to call “The 
Proprieties” are fastened, like a sort of snap, upon our nose, and 
prevent us from tasting anything, good or bad, nasty or nice. For 
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such life has no flavour at all; its valleys are filled up, its mountains 
laid low. Its summer has no flowers, or its winter any frosts. The 
boys usually go to the bad before their beards are grown—if not, 
they join the noble army of prigs. The girls play very correctly, 
but without a shade of feeling; draw very elaborately, but without a 
touch of taste; marry very discreetly, but without a gleam of affec- 
tion, and preside over houses in which the man who keeps them can 
find everything to be desired—except a home. There—as time runs 
on—we find mothers grinding others down at the same wheel whereon 
they were ground themselves, teaching that it is vulgar to be joyous, 
“bad form” to show a generous impulse, drawing the narrow grooves 


in which alone sympathy may trickle, and crippling minds as the 
Chinese do feet. 


“Oh, I see thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty part, 
With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s heart.” 


And I hear your praises sung. You are “so judicious.” Your 
colourless, heartless, hapless brood (with the clasp on their nose) are 
“so well brought up.” They are brought up to drift through life 
as a jelly-fish floats on the sea, and because this sort of placid be- 
nothing, feel-nothing, believe-nothing, do-nothing condition produces 
a superficial polish which we think gentlemanly and ladylike. We 
cultivate it, and do not see that the chillings and the scribblings, the 
bandagings and the back-boardings which produce it, must affect us 
below the surface, must relax our moral fibre, must harden our moral 
sense, and twist out of tune that tender chord whose vibrations make 
men manly and women womanly. This sickly, poisonous stuff is 
daubed upon our children’s characters, and, like the ruddle which in 
after-years is daubed upon their faces, eats into them, withers up 
their freshness and their bloom, and sows the seeds of mental 
paralysis. We are placing ourselves under the cold-stream dis- 
pensation and discovering of everything—(which in our foolish 
forefathers’ view was honest and brave and loyal)—that there is 
“nothing in it.” To be in earnest is to be “gush.” What used to 
be pusillanimity has become philosophy. Look around you and see 
how we have been shining as a nation under this polish—how strong 
and straightforward it has made us, and how respected we are! 

As those with unbandaged minds grow up, the grasp of the blessed 
finger and thumb relaxes. They begin to taste. Their self-esteem 
gets a sharper edge, their self-assertion waxes bold, and they suffer. 
For these it sometimes happens that dim recollections of the grievous- 
ness of youth are brought into focus, and their forms magnified in a 
too active mind. They have jumped to a conclusion—from which 
they will gradually descend—that they are very wise in their genera- 
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tion, and these suggestions of unwisdom on the part of their parents 
and pastors are eagerly seized upon to weaken the latters’ authority. 
That careless conclusion about the broken vase may lead Miss Mary 
(in her first season) to disregard some well-considered, and to her 
vitally important, parental verdict. That affair of the gardener may 
lead Master Jack (now at Oxford) to think, “Oh, the governor 
believes everything he’s told.” And so both the young people will 
sail into folly, and both the old ones be plunged in grief. 

The same results will ofttimes follow without such provocation. 
The grasp of the blessed finger and thumb relaxes, we begin to taste, 
our self-esteem gets a sharper edge, our self-assertion waxes bold, and 
we suffer, for we have not yet. learned to hold our nose. We do 
smart things, and pooh-pooh as fogies those who warn us of Doctor 
Time and his salts and senna. There were salts and senna in our 
time, we elders are told loftily, but now things have changed—cakes 
and ale abound. Things have not changed one whit. Kesmet leknul 
olah jak (Fate must be presently fulfilled), and fate is not the hap- 
hazard irresistible power which some of us would make it out to be. 
Misery and failure spring from seeds easily recognised, and are 
cultivated by methods perfectly well understood. The growth of 
success and happiness cannot be so easily accounted for; but as 
perfectly happy and successful people (if there be such) are not 
called upon to hold their nose, they may be left out of this discussion. 
Look round amongst your acquaintances, and you will find little 
difficulty in determining why they have to hold their nose. You will 
also perceive that there is plenty of the very oldest-fashioned salts and 
senna about, and that those who firmly held their nose and bravely 
gulp it get on best. 

Take the case of my poor friend Timkins. He married a girl who 
had fifteen thousand pounds of her own. The money was put into 
his business, and all lost in a panic. Mrs. Timkins would not hold 
her nose when this pill had to be swallowed, and to this moment her 
teeth are on edge, the wry is not out of her face, or the taste off her 
palate. What is the consequence? With this spectacle constantly 
before him, poor Timkins has never been able to retrieve his loss. 
He lives and breathes in an atmosphere of pill. If he takes heart, 
and strikes out for Fortune, he is solemnly warned to remember the 
consequences of his previous (so-called) recklessness. When he is 
despondent—as he often is—he is informed that if she (Mrs. Timkins) 
were a man she would do something. Whifiles—who married 
Timkins’ sister—has not half his brother-in-law’s brains or experi- 
ence ; and yet see how he has weathered the storm! Iam bound to 
admit that he did not call his black dose pet names; but he held his 
nose and scoffed it. His little wife was not entirely Spartan in her 
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demeanour. She had several good cries over the smash, and talked 
some nonsense about “cold graves” and things to baby, which that 
authority did not comprehend. But when the right time came, she 
dried her tears, and held her nose, like the brave little woman she is; 
and now behold her mistress of a finer house than ever she had before ! 
We all know couples who carry their salts and senna about with them 
to be sipped openly in society ; where they actually pose against each 
other, putting wry faces and emitting gurgles of disgust, in order that 
all the world may know what a lot of physic they have to take. If 
there be an ethical equivalent for apricot tart and Devonshire cream, 
and this were presented to them, they would probably hold their 
noses. We all have wondered at some time or another how the 
So-and-so’s can look so bright and speak so cheerily, knowing, as we 
do, what bitter draughts one of them has to drain. That one holds 
his or her nose (as the case may be), perhaps for the children’s sake 
—and the reward will come. Everything comes to those who wait 
and can upon occasions hold their nose. 

For promoting the deglutition of humble pie (which is only another 
form of such physic as has been treated of) it is good also to hold 
one’s nose. Before we have awakened to this truth, and are snubbed, 
we slink along the street imagining that every one who looks at us is 
thinking “Poor thing!” “What an ass he has made of himself!” 
Grown wiser, we observe two little dents on the side of almost every 
nose, and we become aware by experience what they mean. We hold 
our nose and keep our secret like the rest. If all did so, there would 
soon be no humble pie to eat; for the more this sort of pastry is dis- 
liked, and the more outward and visible signs of discontent are elicited 
by its presentation, the more of itis made. When we don’t hold our 
nose, we get hardened after awhile, and try to think that it is not we 
who have been making asses of ourselves, but that the representative 
of that metaphorical quadruped is to be found in the purveyor of the 
objectionable confectionery we have swallowed. We observe that 
slices of humble pie are handed round from one end of the social 
scale to the other, and although we cannot help but feel the hardship 
of having them passed to us, and do our best to convince ourselves 
that we despise the passer, we nevertheless seize the first opportunity 
of whipping up the tray and handing it on to our neighbour. So 
little Bob Badbargain is snubbed by the head of his room, who is 
snubbed by the chief clerk, who is snubbed by Mr. Under Secretary, 
who is snubbed by “ My Lord,” who is snubbed by the honourable 
member for Smallborough, who is snubbed by his constituents when 
Parliament is snubbed by a Dissolution, and he wants to get back to 
his “place” and continue his course of snubbings to her Majesty’s 
new advisers. §o in like manner the most august persons presiding 
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over the greatest departments of state get wigged, and the wigging 
filters down to Ensign Spooney, or some “ midshipmite” at the other 
side of the world, who consoles himself with the reflection that old 
Blank (the wigger) is a “ duffer,” and makes faces at him behind his 
back. So do they all. When “ My Lord,” affecting to forget the 
honourable member for Smallborough’s name, alludes to him, loftily, 
as “that person,” he is only following the example of the “ mid- 
shipmite,” and making faces behind his wigger’s back, in another way. 
Do you remember that scene in ‘ The Rivals’ in which Sir Anthony 
(having been called to task by Mrs. Malaprop) rates his son, the 
captain, who bullies Mr. Fag, who breaks off in the midst of a soli- 
loquy upon the meanness of thus visiting spleen on one’s inferiors— 
to kick the shoeblack? “Iwas ever so, and this is why, the more 
humble pie there is eaten, the more there is to eat. This is why 
some royal reprimand at Whitehall gets Private Jones into trouble 
about his shoe-brushes in China. I suppose that even an assistant 
master at a public school has some one who can give him a bad 
quarter of an hour, upon occasion. ; 

Now, returning to my first illustration, let us ask this question, 
“Did the honourable member for Smallborough get the better of 
‘My Lord’ in that debate?” Ifhe did, “My Lord” should have held 
his nose, eaten his pie, and patiently awaited his opportunity to get 
even with that person in fair fight. It was downright mean of him 
to sulk off to his office and snub the under secretary. Two portions 
of pie at the most would have sufficed, but as it was five were evolved. 
Five! Who can tell if it stopped at five? When Mr. Badbargain 
went to his club that afternoon he may have roused the butler, who 
“sauced” the head waiter, who “ cheeked” a footman, who “ gossed ” a 
page, who kicked a dog, who worried a cat, who killed a rat—and so on. 

This, then, is the gospel of pusillanimity? Not by a long way. 
There is a wide difference between holding one’s nose to swallow, 
without fuss, what one has earned, and eating the leek after the 
manner of ancient Pistol. 

Such an admission as “It’s my own fault, I must bear the con- 
Sequences, and make the best of them,” is evolved from a high 
effort of moral courage. Get over the first axiom and all the rest is 
comparatively easy ; but how many of us have ever admitted sincerely 
and without reserve, “It is all my own fault”? Well, even supposing 
it is some one else’s fault, it is often as courageous as it is kind to 
hold one’s nose. To take another person’s pills, and then go about 
with the corners of your mouth drawn down, and burning to be asked 


“What's the matter ?”—as many of us do—is, I think, the meanest 
thing in life. 





Stanzas. 


THERE is a tender hue that tips the first young leaves of spring ; 

A trembling beauty in their notes when young birds learn to 
sing ; 

A purer look when first on earth the gushing brook appears; 

A liquid depth in infant eyes that fades with summer years: 

There is a rosy tint at dawn that flies the brighter day ; 

A sound of innocence and joy when children shout at play; 

A laughing breeze at dewy morn that faints with sultry noon ; 

A silver veil that softest hangs around the maiden moon :— 

The scent that roses fully blown about their beauty fling 


Is sweet, but cannot with the breath of early buds compare. 


So doth there bloom a gentle love in life’s enchanted spring, 


That fills the breast with feelings age can never hope to 
share. 


Cecir Maxwetxi Lyte. 





ONY ri 


Mischief; or, Quid pro Quo. 


Cuapter I. 


“ CorNERED, Stephen, cornered, that’s a fact,” said Captain Joy, 
addressing his friend Stephen Stokes, who was seated opposite to 
him, dawdling over dessert in the cozy old oak-panelled guest-room 
of the Three Lilies, in the country town of Melcombe. 

“And you're surprised, I suppose?” replied Stokes, cracking a 
walnut as if the problem of his friend’s difficulties were no very hard 
nut to him. “A man goes in for racing and other minor diversions 
in the most reckless way, and then affects surprise when he finds 
himself in Queer Street.” 

“But look at my luck,” impatiently retorted Captain Joy. “I had 
made as pretty a book as man could desire for that last meeting, and 
what happened ?—one horse fell lame, another was struck out; but 
there, it’s no use talking about it. Iwas never one of the prudent 
sort, I never could bring myself to look at every sixpence.” 

“There I quite agree with you, Fred, or you wouldn’t have given 
the porter to-day at the station that half-sovereign instead of sixpence 
which I detected in time, or rather not in time, for you insisted on 
the fellow’s keeping it.” 

“And I think I was right,” sententiously replied Joy. “You see 
his getting it was a bit of good luck on his part, and it is deuced 
hard lines for a fellow to lose a coup just as he’s landing it ; besides, I 
dare say I should have spent it in some foolish thing,” added Joy, 
helping himself to a cigar. 

“Oh, of course. Perhaps he had a wife and a large family, and the 
half-sovereign procured them a hot supper of bacon and beans, which 
they are enjoying at this very moment,” replied Stokes with a cynical 
sneer. 

“ Ha, ha, I dare say you're right, Stephen, as usual; but pass the 
wine, and let us seriously consider our positions and plans. Your 
position, I must own, 7s hard; for a careful man like you to have laid 
by money, and to have placed it snugly in a bank which suddenly 
collapses, is hard. It may afford you an excellent lesson, however, 
to enjoy what you have while you've got it.” 

“A lesson that you stand little in need of yourself,” said Stokes 
banteringly. 


“True, my boy. But come, the question is about this heiress. You 
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heard just now from the innkeeper that this Miss Dalrymple is 
decidedly a catch.” 

“ And, like most things worth trapping, appears to be rather ‘ wild’ 
and shy of the net.” 

“Quite so. There’s no doubt it will not do to stalk this game in 
couples. We shall have to approach singly, and we can toss up who 
is to have the ‘first innings.’ Whoever goes first must make some 
excuse for the other’s tardy arrival.” 

On leaving the course where he had accidentally met his friend 
Joy, Stokes had stated his intention of stopping on his way back 
from circuit, where, like many another briefless barrister, he had little 
to do, to get some fishing at Melcombe, and had laughingly added 
that there was an heiress in the neighbourhood which would be 
perhaps more in Joy’s line. And the captain had rather eagerly 
accepted Stokes’s proposal of joining him, as he was glad to get some 
respite before “settling day ” from the chaff and condolences of his 
friends over his recent ill-luck. 

The idea of laying siege to the heiress had not been contemplated 
seriously by either of them at first, but on Joy’s making further 
inquiries of Stokes as to the lady’s name, and finding too that his 
friend’s family and hers had been at one time well acquainted through 
their respective fathers, Joy had hailed the idea as a brilliant thought, 
and had cajoled Stokes into giving his consent to let them both try 
their luck at securing the lady’s hand and fortune. 

“T suppose,” said Stokes, after a pause, during which he poked 
the fire into a blaze—I suppose it isn’t, after all, mere moonshine 
about the girl’s fortune—one never knows in these topsy-turvy 
days.” 

“Make your mind easy on that score: every word that old garrulous 
Boniface told us, I feel sure, is true. Why, old Dalrymple was as 
rich as Croesus when your father knew him, as you said yourself this 
afternoon ; and now I come to think of it, I was told in town-that he 
made a pile quite lately over Turks or Egyptians, I forget which. 
And then there’s this Miss Caley’s money which Miss Dalrymple got 
at her aunt’s death.” 

“Well, I suppose you’re right, Fred. There’s no need of any 
details of the mode of attack, eh? Each is to use his own tactics, 
and be guided by circumstances ?” 

“ Quite so, quite so,” said Joy decisively. “Shall we toss now who’s 
to be first man ?” 


“And the first man may be the best man after all,” said Stokes, 
ehuckling to himself. 


“Oh yes, Stephen, particularly if you win the toss,” rejoined Joy, 
laughing. 
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“Sudden death, I suppose? Yes? Well, heads,” exclaimed Stokes, 
watching the coin spinning in the air. 

“Tails it is; so I lead the attack, Stephen. Fill up your glass, my 
dear boy, and wish me luck,” cried Joy. 

“ Well, that’s cool, at all events. I wish you nothing of the kind.” 

“ Ha, ha, I’m to be first in the field, anyhow,” replied Fred, thinking 
conceitedly that Stokes stood a poor chance indeed of the heiress, not 
entertaining the least idea of a refusal should he sacrifice himself for 
the sake of her fortune. 

“And I’m not sorry, for that dashing little stream over there is 
more to my taste than angling for heiresses,” mockingly replied 
Stokes, at the same time inserting the stump of his cheroot into a 
cigar-holder. 

“ And what will you get? A few miserable trout—but I do verily 
believe more to your taste than luring that forty-pounder from our 
lake at home,” retorted Fred. 

“ Just so, I infinitely prefer certainties, though those certainties be 
small. A fellow like you is ever digging and hacking at the quartz 
of life to find a most improbable nugget, and with a result of nil,” 
said Stokes warmly. “I am content to wash and screen, certain at 
least of some grains of metal, though perhaps few in number.” 

“One of those sort of fellows,” added Joy, “ who want little and 
give little, but always scraping, and who carry out the old woman’s 
saying, ‘Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care of 
themselves,” standing up and surveying himself contentedly in the 
glass. 

“As you will,” sulkily replied Stephen. “I confess I don’t care 
much for this expedition we are both bound on—I mean this lady- 
hunting. As I said before, my father and old Dalrymple were almost 
bosom friends, and on the strength of that acquaintance I am pretty 
sure of a welcome from the old man, so I feel some delicacy in 
approaching his daughter with these mercenary motives.” 

“Tush, pshaw, ridiculous ideas !” 

“Tt is to be hoped,” continued Stokes, without noticing Joy’s 
impatient remarks—* it is to be hoped that when you or I have 
secured the lady’s hand, and the money-bags belonging thereto, the 
accepted one may at least feel some love for the owner of them.” 

“Of course we shall, or at least I know I shall. Don’t you have a 
respect, if not a regard, for the inn that supplies a good dinner ? 
Don’t you feel ready to embrace the friend who brings you good news, 
or, if you've put a ‘pot’ on a horse and he wins, don’t you feel 
inclined to pat and stroke the brute? Of course you do,” noticing 
that Stokes said nothing, “so, my dear fellow, the man who marries 
money loves the owner of it.” 
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“Very ingeniously argued, Fred, doubtless, but you prudently 
omitted to state how long this grande passion lasted,” drily replied 
Stokes. 

“ But surely you're not going to back out ?” 

“No, I suppose I had better go on,’ yawningly said Stokes. 
“ But ring, like a good fellow, for I must tell the landlord to get that 
tackle in order for to-morrow.” 


Cuapter II. 


“¢Tra of mutton, 9 lb. 14 0z., 9s. 104d.; beefsteak, 1 lb. 10 oz., 
1s. 73d.’ Well, if these tradesmen’s books are not most awfully per- 
plexing! I would a hundred times sooner solve an acrostic or a 
mesostich,” is the half-spoken reflection of Miss Dalrymple, a pretty 
girl with laughing eyes and dimpling cheeks, who is now sitting in 
the morning room of the Grange—a room furnished in the usual con- 
ventional style, but to which rare lace, curious knick-knacks, old china, 
and some water-colour sketches by the best of modern painters gave 
a high artistic colouring. 

The young lady’s attention was diverted from her troublesome task 
by the entrance of a neat waiting-maid, who, advancing towards her 
mistress, handed her a small parcel, and explained “ that John from 
the Lilies had brought it from the station, and also a note from 
Roberts, the landlord of the inn.” 

“A parcel, Maria ?—oh, I see, that’s the stationery from town,” said 
Miss Dalrymple, laying down her book and examining the parcel. 
“ But as to the note I confess some curiosity. What can Roberts have 
to say ?” beginning to open the note; “but stay, you had better take 
John into the kitchen, while I see if there is an answer to take 
back.” 

Mr. Roberts was the quondam butler to the Dalrymples, in whose 
family he had lived, “man and boy,” over forty years, but having 
married, and feeling disposed to settle, had become landlord of the 
Three Lilies, through the influence of Mr. Dalrymple. Though no 
longer residing in the family, still he was keenly alive to their 
interests, and especially to that of Miss Dalrymple. No father could 
have had a more affectionate, and at the same time a more respectful, 
regard than he for his young mistress. 

This is what he had written in the note: 


“Honourep Miss,—I take the liberty of saying that two gentle- 
men, who are staying at my house, have expressed their intention of 
calling to-day on master. Thinking perhaps he may be at the 
sessions, I write to acquaint you, that you may be at home or not 
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you think proper. These gentlemen say they know master; but for 
all that they have been very desirous of learning all about master’s 
affairs. I need scarcely add I gave them very little information—in 
fact, I may say, quite the other way. The gentlemen’s names are 
Captain Joy and Mr. Stokes. Trusting you are well, miss, and hoping 
you will excuse the liberty I have taken,—Yours very respectfully, 
“The Three Lilies.” “'T. RoBErts. 


“ Now, this is really quite a remarkable note,” said Jessie Dalrymple 
as she folded up the letter. ‘Roberts doesn’t like them, that’s very 
certain. They must have been very inquisitive, or Roberts would 
scarcely have been so put out. He thinks they have not heard of poor 
papa’s late losses, and he doesn’t mean them to; he thinks, too, they 
are after poor me, or my supposed fortune; not that that is singular 
in this instance, for the old man considers me always a sort of electric 
light that attracts all the moths in the country round. But I dare 
say Maria has put John through an exhaustive cross-examination of 
the village doings, and of these bold fortune-hunters in particular,” 
said Jessie, rising and ringing the bell. 

“Yes, miss,” very willingly replied Maria to Miss Dalrymple’s 
inquiry, “John’s seen the gentlemen, and he says as he came along 
on his pony he overtook one of them walking up here, that was 
the captain—such a handsome man, and the boy says quite the 
gentleman.” 

“Doubtless gave John half a crown or so, I dare say, and so won 
his patent of gentility.” 

“ As to that, miss, I don’t quite rightly understand you; but John 
says the captain is one of the open-handed, free-and-easy sort; but 
John says the other one, Mr. Stokes, I think that’s the name, is— 
well, he don’t like him, seems close as wax. Why, miss, John says 
he took him up the river and showed him all the best places, for he’s 
gone a-fishing, and John says he merely said ‘Thank you,’ and never 
so much as gave him anything.” 

“John is a mercenary young fellow, I fear,” laughed Jessie, inter- 
rupting her maid’s voluble description of the visitors ; “ but take John 
to the kitchen, Maria, and entertain him with bread and cheese, or he 
may carry an awful character of us back to the village. I'll consider 
if I will see this Captain Joy, who will be here directly, it appears,” 
said Jessie as the maid retired. 

“ Boys will be boys” is the commonest of sayings, but why “Girls 
will be girls” is not equally trite is difficult to say. Young ladies 
equally delight in all the little mischiefs peculiar to their sex, though 
some practise their feminine arts in greater or less degree. 

Miss Dalrymple was no exception. She was “full of fun”; that 
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is, she took a particular pleasure in harmless jokes, and any one who 
attempted to take advantage of her generally had occasion to bitterly 
regret their hardihood. 

Jessie was “engaged,” though the fact was not very generally 
known, to Major Goodwin, and what caused her some deliberation on 
this occasion was as to what her fiancé would say if she embarked on 
any plaisanterie with the two expected guests. But as she had 
always made the major a confidant in all her little adventures or 
practical jokes, besides his having a very keen sense of humour him- 
self, he had always been content in giving her a scolding, but ina 
way that smacked strongly of approbation rather than of censure. 

So, after summing up all the pros and cons, she determined to see 
the two strangers, and to trust to his love of her and of mischief to 
escape his condemnation. 


Cuapter III. 


“T must beg ten thousand pardons, Miss Dalrymple, I am afraid 
my visit is somewhat inopportune. I had hoped to have found Mr. 
Dalrymple at home,” said Captain Joy, after the first incidents of a 
morning call had been gone through, and he had explained the reason 


of his friend’s not accompanying him. 

“T regret, indeed, papa’s being from home. He is attending at 
the sessions, but it is quite possible he may return by luncheon,” 
answered Miss Dalrymple, seating herself and motioning Captain Joy 
to a chair. ‘“ However, you must consider me his deputy in the 
meantime. Living, as we do, so far from town, and in rather an out- 
of-the-way part of the country, papa always expects me to see all 
visitors in his absence. Visitors are too scarce to be lightly parted 
with, when they do honour us with their calls.” 

“ And are difficult to get rid of, I feel sure, when once they have 
enjoyed your hospitality,” gallantly replied Joy. 

“They soon tire of us, I expect,” laughed Jessie. “ But how shall I 
entertain you till papa’s return? Perhaps you would like to read or 
write letters till then. I fear the loss of time may be irksome to 
you,” suggested Jessie. 

“Waste of time—I don’t think I understand quite,’ Captain Joy 
replied, looking thoroughly dazed. 

“Oh, perhaps not. The fact is I never can endure doing nothing 
myself. You would be surprised at what I have got through this 
morning, I dare say.” 

“Qh no, not at all,” answered Joy, now beginning to perceive that 
Jessie was of the industrious class of young ladies; and, wishing to 
ingratiate himself in her estimation, he took up the same tone, feeling, 
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however, some inward qualms at the very difficult part he proposed 
to adopt. “Not at all, but the fact is I really have no letters to 
write, and as for reading I reserve that for dull evenings.” 

“Tf you have, then, no other immediate engagement, would you think 
me very tiresome if I ask you to look through those tradesmen’s 
books?” said Jessie, with a keen sense of mischief in her eyes, which 
she, however, carefully hid from Joy’s scrutiny. ‘“ There’s a half- 
penny wrong somewhere, but I cannot discover where, and it is such 
a waste of time searching for it when one has other things todo. I 
should be so very much obliged,” giving Joy one of her sweetest, 
smiles, although finding it harder than ever to resist laughing right 
out at the very comical expression of the captain’s face, on which 
disgust and a desire to make himself agreeable were having a hand- 
to-hand encounter. 

“Qh, certainly, if you think me capable, but I’m a poor hand at 
this sort of thing,” answered Joy, inwardly anathematising this 
miserly hunt after a truant halfpenny. But, taking up the books, he 
resigned himself to his fate. 

Resuming some needlework of the Dorcas description, Miss 
Dalrymple added, after an interval of silence, during which Joy was 
frowning furiously at the butcher’s book, pulling his moustache and 
getting exceedingly red, “ You seem to find your occupation—which 
must, after all, be an almost every-day occurrence to a single man, if 
he at all owns careful habits—somewhat puzzling ?” 

“Every-day occurrence, Miss Dalrymple? Do you think I pay 
tradesmen’s books ?” exclaimed Joy in sheer astonishment. 

“No, no, of course not, what I meant was, the keeping an account 
of your income.” 

“Oh, of course, but there’s such queer things in this book,” said 
Joy, looking up. 

“Qh, you need not trouble about them, it’s only with regard to 
the money column that I’m in a difficulty,” answered Jessie. 

Jessie, thinking this ordeal was about played out, looked about her 
for some more food for fun. Silence reigned for a few minutes, 
during which Jessie’s needle clicked rapidly, and the accounts pro- 
gressed slowly. Suddenly Jessie started in feigned alarm and ex- 
claimed that the fire had gone out, and rushing to the fireplace she 
commenced to nurse the expiring embers into life. Captain Joy 
volunteered to ring for wood, disclaiming at the same time any need 
himself for warmth—indeed the accounts had rendered him quite 
independent of a fire, but Jessie stopped him just in time as his 
hand was on the bell, explaining that her papa would scold her for 
unnecessary expenditure of firewood, as it was her own fault that she 


neglected to attend to it, and that she must do all she could to 
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resuscitate it herself. Taking up a dainty pair of tongs, she dropped 
a few pieces of coal where the glow still existed, and began to search 
for the Japanese drawing-room bellows. On both of them failing in 
their quest, Joy’s face assumed the most ridiculous aspect, and, mutter- 
ing something about “ soldiers standing fire,” he gallantly knelt down 
and commenced blowing the dying fire with his breath. But if the 
captain’s situation was trying, as it must be confessed it was, by no 
means was it to be compared with Jessie’s, whose efforts to resist 
exploding with laughter were almost uncontrollable. 

At last a tiny flame began to flicker in the hearth, and Joy, turning 
up his face, revealed a scarlet complexion and “ boiled gooseberry ” 
eyes, which were heightened in intensity by a paroxysm of cough- 
ing induced by the smoke. During this absurd scene, Jessie had 
with deft fingers sketched off the captain on his hands and knees 
into a most ludicrous caricature, which she reserved for another 
occasion. 

“JT think it very kind of you, indeed, Captain Joy, and I do really 
believe your efforts have been rewarded; I am afraid there are not 
many who would both sympathise with my saving habits, and also 
aid me so effectually in carrying them out,” said Jessie graciously, 
thinking she must not try his patience and temper too far. Joy 
seemed wonderfully cheered by her remarks, and hastened to say, “I 
am delighted indeed to have won approval from Miss Dalrymple. 
Extravagance is one of the besetting sins of the age, I am afraid, and 
the ladies, I am sorry to say, are the chief perpetrators.” 

“ And you, a military man, to say that! Why, till this morning I 
have always held that a thrifty officer was an unknown combination.” 

“T am afraid,” answered Joy, “your accusation is too true, but I 
think, like in everything else, the ladies set us the example. I have 
given a good deal of thought to social and political economy,” he 
added, with the greatest effrontery, “and I can assure you it is really 
wonderful how many things are wasted in life through mere want of 
thought ; for instance, lucifer matches; you strike one, light a candle, 
say, and you throw the scarcely burnt match away: why, you might 
build a bridge with this careless waste.” . 

“How very true,” replied Jessie, apparently highly interested. 
*« Ah, I see I am but a beginner in the arts of economy; pray go on.” 

“ Well, I was going to tell you of rather a-comical episode on this 
yery subject which happened in my chambers. My servant—the fellow, 
I should tell you, was an Irishman, and had just entered my service 
—came back from a somewhat distant errand and found me recalling 
my fire to life with a bundle of half-burnt matches, which I had been 
storing up for some time. For a few minutes I was so intent on my 
occupation that I had not noticed him, but doubtless he had been 
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taking note of my proceedings. He was as imitative as a Chinese. 
Can you imagine my horror, and the outrage to my feelings of economy, 
when I found the fellow one morning setting two or three boxes of 
matches alight in succession, and then blowing them out? I 
rushed up to him and asked what he was at, and with the greatest 
coolness he replied, ‘Shure and I’m making firewood for your 
honour.’ ” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Jessie, glad at last to have an opportunity of 
exercising her risibility with freedom. “That’s a very good story 
indeed, Captain Joy.” 

“Tt was funny, wasn’t it? But consider the dreadful waste.” Joy, 
finding his inventive genius rather kind to him this morning, thought 
he might venture somewhat further, and began to think he really 
was a careful fellow. “ Now there’s another common article,” con- 
tinued he, “of domestic use that’s shamefully wasted. Can you 
guess ?” 

“No indeed.” 

“Well, egg-shells. You have no idea what a beautiful effect is 
produced by egg-shells broken small for garden paths. They’re 
clean, porous, and dazzlingly white in the sun. They give, in short, 
an appearance of ground marble or alabaster.” 

“Ah, Captain Joy, how very beautiful, and yet we throw such 
things away! You indeed make me feel how very ignorant I am on 
these all-important subjects.” 

“Pray do not, I shall think you are mocking me. But is there 
nothing else I can do besides these accounts, which I feel too unsettled 
just now to tackle ?” said Joy, looking at Miss Dalrymple admiringly, 
and considering that he was making but slow progress towards the 
proposal upon which he was intent. 

“You are too kind, indeed; I really know of nothing,” looking 
about her in real perplexity at what fresh occupation she should set 
him. “But stay, I was just about to mark these new handkerchiefs— 
gentlemen are so clever at writing old characters, if you would not 
mind,” holding a dozen cambric handkerchiefs towards him. “I 
should be infinitely obliged if you would mark these while I hold 
them till they darken to the fire.” 

“Willingly indeed, but these are so fine I’m sure I shall spoil 
them,” said Joy, beginning to feel quite domesticated. 

“Oh no, you will not. There...” said Jessie, placing a low 
Oxford table with necessary materials before him. Joy took pen in 
hand, and placed a handkerchief before him on the table, but, finding 
the position of sitting awkward, he knelt at the low table, and, looking 
up into her face, said, “ What shall I write ?” 

“Why, my name of course. Oh, but I suppose you don’t know 
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it,” answered Jessie, looking very pretty as she smiled. “ Well, 
think of the very ugliest you can, and you'll probably be right,” she 
added. 

“Now I am sure it’s as pretty as . . .” but, checking himself, 
added, “I should be sorry to hear any one but yourself say what you 
have just uttered. But tell me, that I may judge for myself.” 

“What do you think of ‘ Jessie’-—isn’t it hideous ?” 

“Oh, Miss Dalrymple! I’m quite ashamed of you; why, it’s one 
of the very prettiest names,” said Joy, with the fervour of one who 
feels deeply. 

“Tt’s silly, however, to discuss what, after all, must be a matter of 


taste, so tell me have you written it?” somewhat hurriedly added 
Jessie. 


“Yes,” said Joy. 

“Well now, my surname; make haste, you will never get through 
the dozen, Captain Joy.” 

“Yes, yes, but I’m thinking about the surname; why add that 
just at present? Jessie you will always be, but Miss Dalrymple for 
the briefest time,” said Joy, dropping the pen and seizing her hand, 
which rested on the table’s edge, “if you would let me call you mine 
—mine now and for ever,” and before she could extricate her hand 
the added, in suppressed and rapid utterance, “You think it strange, 
perhaps, that because I have known you but a few short hours I have 
dared to make this avowal of my love, but believe me, dearest, the 
‘time has been to me all sufficient to know and see in you my ideal; 
‘you are the woman destined for me. As drowning men see when 
leaving life their whole life’s past in one brief flash, so, believe me, 
do men standing on the brink of a new existence of love and joy see 
their future life in one instantaneous glimpse. Such see I now, dear 
Miss Dalrymple, dearest Jessie ——” 

“Stop, stop, Captain Joy!” said Jessie, thinking now that she had 
gained her purpose it would be well to close the scene as grace- 
fully as she could—“ stop, stop, you are really too extravagant; how 
could you throw away this jest all at once? Why, it would have fur- 
nished a prudent person with an annuity of laughter for life,” said 
Jessie mischievously. 

“Jest! Miss Dalrymple,” answered Joy somewhat indignantly, 
“vou mistake me altogether.” 

“Ah, then I see it was earnest thrifty prudence,” replied Jessie, 
determined that now the conversation should not again relapse into 
the serious, “you thought to lighten your labour with pen and ink. 
Joy lacks what ? let me see—D—a—l—r—y—m—p—I—e, why, six 
whole letters,” counting them off on the tips of her fingers—“ Saving 
man, studying time and ink at once. You are indeed a master of the 
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science,” cried Jessie banteringly, laughter rippling all the time over 
her face. 

“Such mean and sordid thoughts,” retorted Joy hotly, forgetting 
his assumed character for the time, “never entered my head, but 
tell me may I hope? If I have been too precipitate, take time to 
think.” 

“ But if *twere waste of time to think, what then? Think of the 
frightful, awful expenditure of thought,” archly replied Jessie. 

“But give me some answer, Miss Dalrymple please, have pity, and 
put me at least -——” 

“Well, I'll promise you shall have an answer soon.” 

“Then I will be content,” rapturously said Joy, bowing low. 

“Good, you shall have an answer, I promise you—a satisfactory 


answer, though it may not please you—there’s a riddle for you. 
Guess it !” 


Cuapter LY. 


Jessie DALRYMPLE’s manner of receiving Captain Joy’s proposal, and 
her curt and flippant mode of temporising with it, may at first sight 
appear heartless and unladylike, but it must be remembered that she 
was quite sensible of the shallowness of his sincerity, and of the motive 
which throughout had actuated his conduct. 

Indeed, the only method of dealing with men of Captain Joy’s class 
is to make them appear ridiculous, and especially in the eyes of their 
fellows, if possible. A mere rejection accompanied by apologetic words 
has no effect on the future conduct of such men, and works no 
humiliation in them, and this was just the lesson Jessie intended to 
read this daring fortune-hunter. 

Jessie’s first thought after a hasty luncheon was to array herself 
in garments more consistent than that of her morning-dress with the 
character of a rich and extravagant young lady, for that was the réle 
she had made up her mind to adopt with Captain Joy’s companion, 
who she expected would call presently. Her only apprehension was 

that the two friends might in the meantime have met, but happily 
for her manceuvres this rencontre had not taken place. 

When Jessie entered the drawing-room the mirror reflected a 
decidedly handsome girl, whose natural charms were heightened by 
a dress of a light, soft, clinging nature, elaborately trimmed with 
torchon lace ; a dark-crimson rose at her waist formed a bright point 
of colour which set off the pure creaminess of the rest of her dress. 
She had the air of a girl whose every whim was gratified, and to 
whom money, as something to be saved or made, was quite unknown. 

Jessie had scarcely seated herself and taken up some rich embroidery 
of gold and silver thread, before the hall-bell announced an arrival. 
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Miss Dalrymple expressed her willingness to see Mr. Stokes, when 
she had glanced at his card. As he entered the room and approached 
Jessie, she observed that he cast a brief glance around, in evident 
search for his friend, as he shortly afterwards explained. 

“T had hoped to call upon Mr. Dalrymple, with my friend Captain 
Joy, but a most stupid accident prevented the fulfilment of my wish,” 
said Stokes, looking very gentlemanly in the quietest of morning 
dress. 

“Papa has been away all the morning, but I expect him back very 
soon now. But let me inquire about your accident. I trust it was 
nothing serious,” answered Jessie, putting on quite an anxious look. 

“ Oh, nothing particular, thank you. I went out fishing this morn- 
ing, and intended getting back to the inn in time to call with my 
friend ——” 

“Ah, Captain Joy? Yes, he has been here this morning, but he 
said nothing about your coming.” 

* How like him!” 

* You have not met him, then ?” artfully inquired Jessie. 

“No, indeed, the ducking I got prevented that, I expect. A mis- 
chievous miscreant from the inn undertook to show me some of the 
likeliest pools, and led me purposely, I verily believe, into a morass, 
where I was buried for a good half-hour up to my neck.” 

“Oh dear, how very funny; you must excuse my laughing, you 
must have looked so odd, fancy your head growing on the surface as 
it were, just like a cabbage,” exclaimed Jessie, laughing. 

“Yes, very funny, wasn’t it ?” said Stokes drily, although he could 
not at all appreciate the joke himself, particularly when he recalled 
his damaged clothes. 

“ And you think the lad misled you ?” 

“Tm quite sure I detected a glint of mischief in his eye when he 
left me; I thought of it afterwards when I was floundering in the 
mud.” 

“T cannot understand it, except that perhaps you omitted to ‘tip’ 
him. The village boys are so awfully avaricious, and I’m afraid I am 
chiefly to blame, for I pay them rather absurdly for every little service 
they do for me,” answered Jessie self-complacently. 

Stephen, thinking he perceived that Miss Dalrymple, though crying 
mea culpa, evidently prided herself on being considered a Lady 
Bountiful, and that his predominating weakness of stinginess was 
little likely to find favour in her eyes, hastened at once to retrieve his 
ground, and replied, “ And quite right too, Miss Dalrymple. People 
run down ‘tipping,’ but I call it an excellent institution. I don’t 
know, indeed, how I should get on at all without it. But I am engross- 
ing all the conversation about this stupid affair, and have not asked 
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after Mr. Dalrymple, nor expressed my admiration of your very charm- 
ing neighbourhood,” answered Stokes, feeling these money subjects 
rather too much for his feelings, for the mere mention of spending 
or throwing money away gave him a sort of mental sickness. 

“May I inquire the purpose of that very handsome work ?” re- 
marked Stephen in a pause of their conversation. 

“Qh, it’s only a few things I am preparing for a fancy fair to be 
held here next week, in the Castle grounds. I am awfully interested 
in it, for I hold a stall, and I want so much to hand in the largest 
‘takings,’” holding up her work and admiring it ; and added Jessie, 
“T shall count upon you and your friend Captain Joy to be large 
purchasers—now, won’t you?” with a captivating smile. 

Now if there was one thing more galling to Stokes than another, it 
was a “licensed charitable swindle,” as he called it—no change given, 
and to pay four times the value of each individual article ; besides, being 
pestered to death to buy knitted shawls, shaving-tidies, and worsted 
infantees formed altogether a sum total of suffering that Stokes had 
never been persuaded to face twice. It was, therefore, with unbounded 
delight he heard that not till next week was this fancy fair to be held. 

“T regret exceedingly, Miss Dalrymple, that I shall be away, for 
nothing would have given me greater pleasure than in assisting you 
to the best of my endeavours in your charitable and generous under- 
taking.” 

Stokes felt, considering the escape he had had, quite philanthropic. 

“ And you really would have bought a number of the silly, useless 
things?” exclaimed Jessie approvingly. “ Now, that’s really very nice 
of you, Mr. Stokes.” 

“Qh yes,” said Stokes, inwardly crowing, “I should have been 
good for a fiver, I dare say.” 

“Really ? How very liberal! So if you give me the money I'll be 
sure and send the very prettiest things I can choose to your London 
address, and carriage paid too, for your kindness.” 

Stephen’s heart stopped, and his breath came with difficulty for a 
few seconds at this unlooked-for begging, but he recovered himself on 
reflecting that he had not a five-pound note about him, so he gallantly 
took out his purse and searched its contents in vain. ‘“ Now, really, 
how stupid, I’ve nothing but a few shillings with me.” 

“Never mind in the least, Mr. Stokes,” replied Jessie, not at all 
disconcerted, “do as papa does when he forgets his cheque-book— 
there,” placing ink and writing materials near him, “write me a 
cheque on that sheet of paper, you will find a stamp in the little 
drawer, while I run and fetch my pocket-book to put down your 
address,” joyfully said Jessie, as she tripped from the room. 

Stokes’s first impulse was to bolt, and he took up his hat for that 
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purpose, but he reflected that he must force down his penuriousness, 
and that after all £5 was not so much if he secured the girl’s 
fortune, of which, he flattered himself, he stood no mean chance. So 
before Jessie’s return the cheque was stamped and. drawn, and when 
she entered the room he presented it to her politely, and expressed 
his great gratification at so doing. 

“This 7s kind of you,” answered Jessie, placing it in her purse and 
giving him a look of thanks. “Don’t you think, now, one of the 
greatest pleasures of wealth is the power of bestowing it on others? 
It’s an awfully hackneyed remark, you know, but isn’t it true ?” 

“Decidedly. It has indeed always seemed a marvel to me how 
people can hoard up money and hide it in banks or bury it in cellars, 
and so on. Such people had far better have their halls paved with 
sovereigns, or their walls papered with bank-notes; they would at 
least have the pleasure of contemplating their property.” 

“ Quite so, but that would be wrong to set temptation in people’s 
way. No, I say spend the money. What, otherwise, is the use of 
it? If I have a dress or a bonnet made, I do so in order to wear 
them.” 

“'That’s my view,” replied Stokes, thinking to himself that no one 
could accuse him of not wearing his clothes—he rather erred in wearing 
some of them too long. “Extravagance is looked on by some as a 
sin, but heedless people do not consider that where one spends a 
sovereign, and in so doing only parts with a fractional, almost inap- 
preciable, portion of one’s wealth, the spending of that sovereign may, 
whether dispensed in charity or passed in the way of commerce, 
increase doubly or perhaps twenty times over the property of the 
recipient.” 

“You have expressed my feelings exactly ; therefore really, when 
I fritter money away as I know I do, I say always complacently to 
myself, ‘ It’s doing good, I may depend,’” answered Jessie, reflecting 
that Stokes made quite as perfect a study of his part as had Captain 
Joy. 

“T am delighted indeed that you agree with me. I trust, however, 
that is not the only subject,” said Stokes, looking fixedly at Jessie. 
“There is another matter which has impressed me ever since I first 
entered this room,” added Stokes, looking about him for inspiration. 

“Dear me, Mr. Stokes, what can it be? Oh, let me guess. That— 
you don’t like the wall paper, but it’s really my taste, though it is so 
dull ; we only had it new in thespring. No?” cried Jessie as Stokes 
shook his head and muttered it was not the wall paper. “Then what 
is it, do tell me?” cried Jessie anxiously, rather guessing the turn 
matters were beginning to take. 

“No, Miss Dalrymple, you are in error respecting the wall paper. 
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I was impressed with the idea, which I have read somewhere, that 
between persons who are mutually suited to each other, a subtle 
sympathy manifests itself,” said Stokes rather solemnly. 

“Oh, how dreadful, but one reads such frightful things in the 
newspapers ; papa never allows me to look at them, only at the first 
column of the Times, you know, and the agony column, which, 
although it sounds rather horrible, is nothing very dreadful after all, 
is it?” 

“You altogether misunderstand me, dear Miss Dalrymple. What I 
intended to convey was, that I feel assured from our conversation 
that I should take equal pleasure with you in dispensing the wealth 
with which Providence has endowed you, and that if you would let 
me be the partner of your joys and sorrows, of your prodigalities and 
extravagances, I would 7 

Jessie was spared a further exhibition of Stokes’s halting and 
apparently half-hearted declaration—for sometimes when we feel most 
we can say least—by the noisy arrival-of her father, whose coming 
was greeted by a chorus of joyful barks, great and small. 

“ How do you do, my dear fellow—saw your card in the hall—so 
you're old Stokes’s son—glad to see you,” roared old Dalrymple as he 
strode into the room. The old gentleman, whose red round face and 
white whiskers would have stamped him as an Englishman all the 
world over, scarcely stayed for a reply, but continued. “Stopping 
at the inn, I hear, eh? What! with your friend Captain Joy ?—good 
fellow too, I'll be bound. Can’t ask you to put up here, upper floors 
under repair, but never mind, come to dinner—seven sharp, mind. 
Must be off, eh? Well, we shall see you again soon. The Major 
come yet, Jess? No! Well, good-bye, my boy, don’t forget seven, 
sharp.” With the parting words ringing in his ears, Stokes found 
himself walking towards the inn in by no means the best of 
tempers. 








Cuapter Y. 


Joy, arrayed in dressing-gown and slippers, was sitting before the 
fire in his room at the inn, with a gloomy expression of countenance. 
The World was before him, but he seemed little interested in its 
pages. He roused himself, however, on Stokes’s entrance, and greeted 
him heartily. “ Well, Stephen, what luck? You look as grave as 
a church.” 
ri Luck, indeed! caught nothing but a cold, I expect ; that wretched 
y——” 
“Ah! heard you had had a bit of a fall.” 
“Fall! oh yes—bath, however, would have been nearer the truth.” 
“Oh, then that acéounts for a lot of clothes I saw drying at the 
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fire. But tell me, what luck had you with the lady?” inquired Joy 
rather maliciously, for he feared that Stokes’s real penuriousness had 
found greater favour with Jessie than had his own assumed. 

“T thought it was arranged that neither of us was to compare notes 
till to-morrow at breakfast?” replied Stokes ill-humouredly, for he, 
like Joy, thought little of his own chances of success as compared 
with those of his friend, and for similar reasons, though reversed. “ But 
I will say this,” he added, “of all the extravagant money-spending 
specimens of her sex, Miss Dalrymple beats them all.” 

“Extravagant! money-spending! youastound me. Why, my dear 
boy, your notions concerning parsimony are stronger than I believed 
possible. It is really too bad of you, Stephen, for if Miss Dalrymple 
has a fault——” 

“Tt’s meanness and a passion for saving, you'll say, I shouldn't 
wonder. Why, Fred, it’s rather your notions of what is prodigality 
which are surprising. But there, the subject’s tabooed till to-morrow. 
By-the-by, I was nearly forgetting Dalrymple has asked us both to 
dinner to-night.” 

“Bravo, I was just thinking how I should drag out the next six 
or seven hours. Are you going, Stephen ?” 

“Why, of course, what a question !” 

“T don’t see anything extraordinary in it. I have asked you 
times out of number to dine with me at the club, and you always 
refused.” 

“Well, you see, I have always in town the maternal residence to 
resort to; so for economical reasons I don’t waste invitations. I put 
them by, so to speak, till the ‘mater’s’ away, or I’m out of town as 


” 
. 


“You're a genius, Stokes,” replied Joy shortly, as the other left 
the room. 

* * * * * * 

“What, Joy! what, and Stokes too! the idea of meeting you two 
fellows out here in the wilds. Glad to see you, however,” exclaimed 
Major Goodwin, a handsome man, bronzed and bearded, whose deep 
grey eyes always twinkled with fun; but to-night Stokes and Joy 
remarked a peculiarly mischievous light in them. A téte-d-téte 
between Goodwin and Jessie, which their entrance had interrupted, 
did not add to the comfort of the two friends, and conscience told 
them that Goodwin could have opened Miss Dalrymple’s eyes con- 
siderably to their respective characters, had he had a motive for 
doing so. Belonging to several of the same clubs, he knew them well. 

The entrance of Dalrymple cut short their speculations. 

“Oh, here you are,” he exclaimed, shaking hands with them, 
“ Glad to see you, Stokes—punctual to a minute—good boy. Your 
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friend Captain Joy, eh? glad to see you too, sir—seen the papers to- 
day, eh? Gladstone still at it, you see.” 

“ Yes,” said Captain Joy, “he is the most remarkable man of this 
century.” 

“ Able, but not stable,” observed Stokes. 

“Remarkable he may be,” said Dalrymple, “but not a patriot. 
Have you read his paper in the Nineteenth Century which reads 
like an invitation to the Indian army to mutiny ?” 

“Yes,” said Captain Joy, “and a very able paper it is.” 

“No one doubts his abilities,” said Stokes, “but that very paper 
shows that he is not a good citizen. In his eagerness to damage his 
opponents, he does not seem to have reflected on the damage he does 
his country.” ; 

“You mustn’t judge a man of genius as if he were an ordinary 
man,” replied Captain Joy. 

“ Commend me to ordinary men then,” said Dalrymple. “Goethe 
somewhere says that men of genius are very troublesome to the world, 
and I think he’s right.” 

“ Come, don’t forget his brilliant services, even if he is wrong now,” 
said Joy. “He never was meant for a Foreign Minister, and I 
believe Lord Palmerston has expressed a strong opinion upon his 
qualities in that capacity, but he was one of our greatest Home 
Ministers, perhaps the greatest we have had.” 

“Dinner, eh?” as the servant made the usual announcement. 
“Will you take in my daughter, Captain Joy, while we'll make a 
triumvirate behind.” 

“The Government were fools—they would have got sixty millions 
as easily as six if they had asked for them,” said Dalrymple, dipping 
his celery into the salt with a savage lunge, and anxious to resume 
his political chat at the first opportunity. “When you do a thing, do 
it handsomely, no niggardliness with me. What do you say, Mr. 
Stokes?” he added, unconscious how pointed his remark really was. 

Stokes was in a dilemma, he knew not how to reply, and, whether 
by accident or the power of attraction, all eyes turned on him. He 
could scarcely contradict Dalrymple’s commonplace platitude if he 
wished to maintain his character for prodigality with Jessie, and if 
he indorsed it he was certain Goodwin and Joy would laugh, and 
some one would be sure to ask the cause of their merriment. 

But Jessie saved him the need of a reply, for with questionable 
kindness she exclaimed, “I am sure Mr. Stokes will agree with you, 
papa, for his extravagant ideas quite appalled me this afternoon.” 

Her remark caused Goodwin to look down consciously at his plate. 

“Indeed, Miss Dalrymple, you attach too much importance to my 
words,” stammered Stokes, studying the tablecloth. 
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“Not at all, you gave me too solid proofs of your opinions for me 
to forget them easily.” 

Joy shut his mouth at last, for during the last few moments it had 
been wide open from sheer wonder. He sat and mumbled “Stokes 
and solid proofs of his opinions ” in a sort of trance. 

“By-the-by, papa, you have never asked me howI get on with 
my work for the fancy fair. I don’t know, though, that I ought to 
speak on such a subject before you, Captain Joy, you will be reading 
me a lecture on extravagance and woman’s frivolous amusements,” 
she added, rousing Joy from his reverie. 

“What, Joy !” cried Goodwin, “do you mean to say you set your 
face against guinea cigars with the tips bitten off, or a rose for a 
crown? Why, if I’m not very much mistaken——” 

“You may depend upon it you are, Goodwin, and it would not be 
the first time,” replied Joy wrathfully, and turning to Jessie he asked 
a volley of questions concerning the bazaar. Meanwhile it was 
Stokes’s turn to stare with wonder. 

“T say, Jess, I'll tell you what you might do,” observed Dalrymple, 
holding his glass to the light, “you might send your portfolio of 
sketches and your autograph book: they'd fetch a good sum, I'll be 
bound. ‘There are signatures,” he said imnocently, turning again to 
Stokes, “in my daughter’s book that are as good as a cheque, so to 
speak—any one would cash them, and glad to get them too.” 

“What people can see in a lot of autographs I never could discover. 
Give me the portfolio of caricatures, and if they appear at the fair 
I intend to bid for them, so I give you fellows notice. But perhaps 
you've neither of you seen them ?” said Goodwin. 

“When you come to the drawing-room I will display my auto- 
graphs, but as to the sketches they’re but feeble, I fear, and Major 
Goodwin a too-partial judge,” Jessie replied as she retired. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Dalrymple, after his daughter had left the 
room, “close up here, nearer to the fire. Try that port, Captain 
Joy, and see if you like it. Goodwin there bought the bin and sent it 
down here, when old Bridgman had to sell his town house through 
those confounded Turkish and Egyptians. I was hit pretty hard 
myself, as I dare say you have heard,” glancing at Joy and Stokes, 
“and, what was worse, my daughter’s fortune was nearly swamped 
through her trustees dabbling in such things, be hanged to them 
say I,” exclaimed Dalrymple, growing very red in the face. 

“Indeed I am very sorry,” said Stokes rather lamely, looking over 
at Joy, who was prodding holes in an apple and trying to look 
unconcerned. 

“ Ah, yes,” continued Dalrymple, “it was a bad job, and I don’t 
suppose we should have saved what we did if it had not been for 
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Major Goodwin; but there, he has been thanked by other lips than 
mine, and he'll own the best and truest girl in the West Riding, 
though I say it,” said Dalrymple somewhat huskily as he drained his 
lass. 
a Well, Goodwin, I congratulate you. I had no idea there was any 
such thing afloat. You have kept it pretty close,” said Joy, turning 
round towards Goodwin. 
“Nor I. I beg to offer my best wishes also,” rather formally 
added Stokes. The two friends exchanged intelligent glances. 
“What! not know Goodwin was engaged to Jessie! You sur- 
prise me; but come, let us adjourn, if you really will take no more 


” 


* * * * * * 


“Have you guessed my riddle, Captain Joy?” said Jessie as the 
gentlemen entered the drawing-room, for Jessie had instructed Major 
Goodwin himself to inform their guests of the state of affairs between 
them, should no other opportunity have presented itself. “Have you 
guessed it, or shall I tell you the answer ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Joy, nervously approaching her ; “ you were 
quite right; the answer is thoroughly satisfactory, and yet I 
am far from pleased. But you_will forgive me, I hope. Had I 
known——” 

“Don’t look so miserable,” answered Jessie with a merry laugh. 
“Tl forgive you if you'll promise never to act so deceitfully again. 
Now fetch me the autograph-book off that little table, and I will try 
and cheer you under your great affliction. I will show you my 
valuable collection of signatures. Do you know that, for instance ?” 
pointing out Stokes’s cheque carefully inserted in the book in a page 
to itself. 

“Why, in the name of all that’s wonderful,” laughed Joy, “ if it is 
not Stokes’s, and to a cheque drawn in favour of the treasurer of the 
fancy fair in aid of the new infant schools; why, this is splendid; 
you must be a witch, Miss Dalrymple. I say, Stokes, have you seen 
this autograph ?” cried Joy, laughing boisterously, and going over to 
Stokes. But Stokes was laughing even more heartily, and holding a 
book of sketches before him, while over his shoulder Major Goodwin 
was whispering rapidly. ‘ Have you seen this, Stokes?” repeated Joy 
less merrily, for they seemed to be enjoying a joke apparently at his 
own expense. 

“No,” said Stokes, “I haven’t; but what do you think of this?” 
holding up a sketch from the book of caricatures—a sketch of Joy on 
hands and knees blowing up a dying fire, with puffing cheeks, his 
hands black, and his face a bright red, for the sketch was coloured, 
while under it was written, “ Waste not, want not.” 
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It would be useless to attempt to describe the two friends’ faces at 
this ludicrous climax of affairs. They knew they had been regularly 
fooled. 

Major Goodwin laughed aloud, and Jessie looked wickedly amused, 
but rising she opened the piano, and sang with a voice that would 
have made the sulkiest man amiable— 


“How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away.” 


This musical interlude gave Joy and Stokes time to recover 
themselves. 

Jessie’s sweet notes had scarcely died away before Joy advanced 
and thanked her in a low tone for her song, adding softly, “ You have 
avenged yourself, Miss Dalrymple, to the full. I shall not forget the 
lesson. I am indeed an extravagant fellow, but believe me——” 

“T don’t know what Joy is saying,” interrupted Stokes, “ but if it 
is that he bears no malice for the practical joke you have played us, 
he is echoing my feelings, and I trust you will enjoy many years of 
happiness with Goodwin, who, like you, dearly loves a joke.” 

* * * * * * 


On the breakfast-table the next morning at the inn were two 
notes, addressed respectively to 8. Stokes, Esq., and Captain Joy. 

Stokes’s contained simply his cheque for £5. 

In Captain Joy’s was the sketch. 

Stokes said, “ If you'll give me that sketch, Joy, I'll hand over this 
cheque payable to bearer.” 

Joy looked up astonished at Stokes proposing to part with his 
money. He considered a moment, and replied, “TI will.” 

“ Done,” said the other, and they exchanged. 

On the morning of her wedding, a few weeks afterwards, Jessie 
received a locket with Captain Joy’s compliments and best wishes. 

From Stokes she received a bouquet, cut from his mother’s conser- 
vatory—it cost him nothing. But remember he gave £5 to Joy 
for the sketch—yet no one ever saw that sketch again. Did he, after 
all, care for her ? 
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Racine and his Works. 


By tHe AvuTHor oF ‘ MIRABEAU,’ ETC. 





Ix my essay upon Corneille* I have said that in judging the 
works of that writer—“ We must forget for a time all our former 
dramatic studies, and keep constantly before us the opposite principles 
upon which the English and the French legitimate drama are con- 
structed, and the deduction therefrom, that the beauties of the one 
would be the faults of the other.” This sentence applies with equal 
force to the consideration of the plays of his successor, Racine. 
The works of neither of these writers, although professedly modelled 
upon those of Euripides, resemble the Greek drama, except in the 
choice of subject and the strict observance of the so-called Aristotelian 
unities. They were simply the offspring of the bastard classicism 
of the Renaissance, an attempt to resuscitate forms of art that 
had been dead for two thousand years, and adapt them to the 
expression of a new world of ideas with which they had nothing in 
common. The drama of Greece embodied the religion, the traditions, 
and the manners of the people—it was as national as that of the age of 
our Elizabeth; the French classical drama endeavoured to embody 
forms of thought with which the modern world is in direct an- 
tagonism, with which it is impossible to re-awaken any sympathy. 
It was an exotic which died almost with its creators. 

Its parents were Corneille and Racine, who might be said to hold 
the respective places of father and mother; the first was its prc- 
genitor, but to the care of the second it owed its beauty and perfec- 
tion ; the genius of the two men might be imaged under the same 
symbol : that of the first was masculine, rugged, creative ; that of the 
second feminine, gentle, perfectioning. Corneille rises at times to 
heights that Racine could never scale; “Corneille,” said Moliéré; 
“has, like Socrates, a familiar demon. At certain times this spirit 
visits him, and taking his pen writes whole pages of whose incompar- 
able beauty Old Pierre is quite unconscious; for when the genius is 
gone he quietly resumes the pen, and does not perceive the difference.” 
Racine never approached the power of ‘ Horace,’ nor, unless it might 
be in ‘ Phédre,’ the tragic horror of ‘ Radogune’ ; but he has a sustained 
beauty to which his elder rival cannot pretend. I confess to have 
read the plays of the latter as a task, and with scarcely any curiosity ; 
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but those of the former I perused with pleasure and deep interest. 
Racine always interests us and holds us in suspense from beginning 
to end; his characters are more human than those of Old Pierre, 
which are so impossibly vicious or virtuous, so unlovably exalted or 
degraded, that they are abstractions rather than creatures of flesh and 
blood; they talk in antitheses, they make love in metaphysical dis- 
courses, they declaim,'but never feel. 

The French classic drama is purely artificial; no attempt at reality, 
or even vraisemblance, is ever made. The scene of ‘Iphigénie’ 
is laid in the Greek camp; thousands of men and twenty kings 
are gathered there, impatient for a favourable breeze to fill their 
sails ; these are constantly talked about, they are the machinery that 
move the plot, and yet the dialogue, which seldom goes beyond a 
duologue, gives us no indication of the presence of such a host; there 
being no bustle, no excitement, no crowd; the action might as well, 
for all we see to the contrary, take place upon a desert island. In 
‘ Britannicus ’ we are not vouchsafed a glimpse of the gorgeous court 
of Nero, who walks about unattended as though he were a private 
citizen ; the same objection may be made to ‘ Bajazet.’ Where are the 
splendid seraglio and Oriental magnificence of the Turks, then scarcely 
past the zenith of their power? This renders such works infinitely 
frigid and unnatural to those accustomed to the crowded, bustling 
stage of Shakespeare. ‘ Athalie,’ which by a strange contradiction 
was not written for the public stage, is the only one of his plays in 
which any excitement is produced by such subordinate means. 
Nothing can be more fatiguing than the perpetually recurring 
rhyme, and the monotonous smoothness and elegance of the language, 
which is always the same, whether it comes from the mouth of a 
king or an attendant; nothing can be more tedious and unnatural 
than the interminable length of the speeches, the lengthy narratives 
and descriptions of the heroes and heroines, and their confidants— 
that most clumsy of all inventions. The simple and artistic method 
of acquainting the spectators with the incidents of the plot that 
precede the rising of the curtain, by a conversation between inferior 
characters, used by the English school, was not permitted to that of 
Racine. The hero and heroine must tell their own stories, and confide 
in a second person such feelings and secrets as you could not by any 
strain of the possible imagine any human being confessing. Of the 
unities I have spoken in ‘Corneille,’ but I cannot forbear referring to 
the monstrous improbabilities into which it conducts Racine in 
‘Mithridate.’ News is brought that Mithridates has been killed in 
a battle with the Romans—he returns, puts into action a plot for 
testing the true dispositions of his two sons—discovers their love for 
his affianced wife, Monime—conceives the idea of invading Rome— 
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his country is invaded by the Romans—essays upon himself the 
effects of several deadly poisons (he was supposed to be poison-proof)— 
slays himself with his sword—a battle is fought .and the invaders are 
put to flight, and all these things are done within twenty-four hours ! 
These works, that seldom deigned to any subjects more modern 
than those furnished by the myths and legends of Greece and Rome, 
were, after all, but a reflection of the court of France. Corneille 
belonged to the Richelieu and Mazarin times, eras of transition and 
turbulence, and there is a certain ruggedness in his genius, a boldness 
and an independence that chafe at restrictions. Racine wrote wholly 
and only during the brilliant calm of the court of the grand monarque, 
and the smoothness of his diction, the polish and evenness of his 
works, perfectly reflect the serene sky under which they were pro- 
duced. But the similitude goes much further; the poet was obliged 
to adapt the persons and manners of his plays, no matter whether 
Greek, Roman, or Turkish, to the sympathies of his audience, and. 
in no way depart from that which was comme il faut to those fine 
ladies and gentlemen. Thus we find the Achilles of Homer trans-- 
formed into such a ceremonious, gallant, and peppery Achille as might: 
have fought at Nerwinde or Ramilies; he addresses Iphigénie in the- 
courtly phrase of such a preu« chevalier, and the daughter of 
Agamemnon receives his attentions in the same strain. But what 
else could be expected from an Achille or a Hippolyte in a full- 
skirted velvet coat, breeches and silk stockings rolled above the knee, 
red-heeled shoes, three-cornered plumed hat, and flowing peruke a la 
Louis XIV.? or from an Iphigenia or Andromache with befeathered 
head, dresses of gorgeous silk embroidered with gold and distended 
by a huge hoop, white gloves, and fan in hand? . For it was thus all 
characters of all ages and nationalities were dressed upon that stage, 
the only difference being that warriors wore a cuirass and scarf over: 
their coats. Gallantry was therefore the order of the day. Every 
play was bound to have a sentimental love-story, conducted according: 
to those outward proprieties upon which the lover of Montespan and 
Co. was so exacting. Pyrrhus, in defiance of history and the known 
custom of the ancient Greeks, implores his captive, Andromache, to: 
permit him to lead her to the hymeneal altar, just as M. le Marquis 
might have pleaded to some obdurate fair one to celebrate the nuptial 
tie before the Archbishop of Paris at Notre Dame. Even Pyrrhus, 
however, was declared to be a little too rugged; had he been reduced 
to a petit maitre he would have been better liked. The sine qué non 
of a love-story, as may be imagined, greatly narrowed the poet’s choice 
of subjects, and sometimes spoiled those he did choose. Here was an 
advantage Corneille possessed over his younger rival ; that restriction 


was not so absolute in his earlier days, hence in some of his finest 
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works—‘ Horace’ and ‘Cinna,’ for instance—love plays little or no 
part. Nevertheless, Racine’s strength lay in the delineation of the 
tender passion, and despite his artificialities few have ever drawn it 
with greater tenderness and beauty. Thus it is only in such plays as 
‘Phédre,’ and perhaps ‘ Britannicus,’ that we feel it to be intrusive. 
Indeed, the charm and power of Racine’s genius lay in his delineation 
of women. Few writers have drawn the female character so truthfully, 
vigorously, and exquisitely as he. His heroines always overshadow 
his heroes; all our sympathies, be they good or evil, are bound up 
with them; and the male personages are, with few exceptions, of 
secondary importance. What care we for Achille, Bajazet, Mithridate, 
Pyrrhus, Hippolyte? After a time they almost pass out of our 
memories; but who can ever forget Iphigénie, Roxane, Hermione, 
and, above all, Phédre? Racine was accused of writing all his plays 
for his pupil, the great Champsmelée, and this predominance of the 
female element in them certainly lends colour to the suggestion. 

I have no space in an article so brief. to enter into the slightest 
analysis of Racine’s several plays, neither would it prove interesting 
to those unread in them. Of all his works, ‘Phédre’ is that upon 
which his claim to genius rests the most soundly. It is not the 
‘ Pheedra’ of Euripides; it is a character that excites our pity rather than 
our ayersion, and it lacks, perhaps, the terrible power of the Greek ; 
but it is a subtle, delicate, and sublime creation, full of fire and real 
passion, which will never cease to hold an audience awe-struck and 
spell-bound whenever a genius such as that of Rachel is brought to 
its interpretation. I would love to extract some of its splendid 
passages, but space forbids. A work of quite another kind is ‘ Bérénice.’ 
Few love-stories in the world are more beautifully tender, more exqui- 
sitely pathetic, than that which records the separation of Titus and the 
Queen of Palestine ; it has not the tragic gloom of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
and the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ nor the guilty passion of ‘ Julie,’ but 
it leaves upon the mind a sweet melancholy, like a remembrance of 
the long-buried dead. It is customary to rate ‘ Athalie’ as his master- 
piece, but with all its splendid passages—and upon these he certainly 
lavished his finest jowers—the plot is uninteresting, and the dialogue 
at times insufferably tedious; in the choruses he has ventured to imi- 
tate that which is inimitable—the Psalms, and the result, fine as 
these introductions undoubtedly are, is not in favour of the French 
version. 

Voltaire pronounced ‘Iphigénie’ “the most perfect of tragedies.” 
With its many beauties—and there are very charming touches in the 
heroine’s character, while that of Clytemnestra is drawn with rare 
power—few would be inclined to agree with such a verdict, while 
Euripides’ tragedy, upon the same subject, continues to exist. 
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‘ Andromaque’ is remarkable for the character of Hermione, one of 
the subtlest and most powerful female creations ever drawn by poet’s 
pen. ‘Mithridate, ‘Bajazet,’ ‘Britannicus,’ have all much power 
and beauty; but it is a power and beauty with which this age has 
little sympathy. The nineteenth century is nothing if not “natural”; _ 
Racine is the very archetype of the artificial. Whether the lunacies and 
abominable vulgarisms of the modern school will ultimately produce 
a reaction, perhaps tending to the opposite extreme, and so bring 
such writers into esteem again, it is impossible to predict, but at the 
present time, even in his own country, he is regarded as little more 
than a fossil of an extinct world. 

But let us now turn from the writings to the man. 

In the beautiful valley of Chevreuse, not far from Versailles, and 
about ten leagues from Paris, was an ancient abbey of the Cistercian 
order, founded in 1204, and called Port-Royal-des-Champs. It was 
favoured with many privileges, among others a permission to receive 
within its walls those persons, male or female, who wished to seek 
the retirement of the cloister without binding themselves by monastic 
vows. ‘Towards the close of the sixteenth century it attained a great 
celebrity under the direction of Marie Angélique Arnauld, who, 
devoting her life to the reform of the licentious abuses which dis- 
graced conventual establishments, introduced there a pure and 
rigid discipline. By-and-by the sisterhood so increased that it 
became necessary to remove it to more commodious quarters; a house 
was purchased in the Faubourg St. Jacques, and called the Port- 
Royal of Paris, and thither after a time the nuns removed. The old 
abbey was now deserted by all except the domestics. But not for 
long. About 1647 M. le Maistre, an advocate, and his two brothers, 
all three young men, and all three nephews of Madame Arnauld, 
resolved to retire from the world and take up their abode at Port- 
Royal-des-Champs. They were speedily joined by others. It was 
a desolate spot—a region of swamps, weeds, and sterility. By the 
labour of their own hands these young hermits, most of them of 
gentle blood, converted this howling wilderness into a scene of rural 
beauty. The society continued to receive fresh recruits; it did not 
bind itself by any vows, but each led a life of voluntary poverty, 
penance, and self-denial ; their dress was not monastic, and was dis- 
tinguished only by its extreme plainness and coarseness. Each, 
without any consideration of birth, was put to such employment as 
best suited his capacities. Some cultivated the ground, others were 
set apart as physicians, schoolmasters, and nurses for the sick poor. 

A year or two afterwards, the house in Paris becoming too crowded 
by ever-increasing numbers, a portion of the sisterhood, under Mere 
Angélique, returned to the abbey. By-and-by it grew to be the 
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fashion for people of rank and station to retire thither. Among these 
voluntary recluses were the Duchesse de Luynes, the Duc and Duchesse 
de Liancourt, the Princesse Guiméné, the Marquise de Sablé, &ec. 
But it is not as an abode of asceticism that its fame has descended 
to posterity, but as the great educational establishment wherein some 
of the greatest French writers received their mental training. The 
name of Blaise Pascal alone would immortalise it; and it was here, 
amidst the sombre shadows of the old abbey and the deep solitudes of 
its woods, that Jean Racrne pondered over the pages of Euripides 
and first conceived a passionate love of poetry. 

I have dwelt thus long upon Port-Royal and its votaries as being 
one of the most important features of the seventeenth century, and 
because its influences may be said to have entirely controlled the 
latter years of Racine’s life. The after-fate of the order, its dispute 
with the Jesuits and ultimate suppression, under circumstances of 
cruelty that raised its votaries to the dignity of martyrs, do not come 
within the scope of this article, but may be found in any history of 
the period. 

Racine was born at La Ferté-Miton on the 21st of December 1639, 
of a highly respectable bowrgeois family. At four years of age he 
lost both his parents and was taken under the care of his maternal 
grandfather, Pierre Sconin, who placed him at the College of 
Beauvais. There he remained until he was sixteen, at which period 
his grandfather died and he was removed to Port-Royal, of which 
society his grandmother and aunt were already members. His pro- 
gress in the Greek language—he is said to have mastered the dramatists 
in less than twelve months—delighted his instructors; but his love 
for poetry filled their ascetic minds with alarm. He remained three 
years at Port-Royal, and throughout his life retained the deepest 
reverence for the great Arnauld and the excellent brethren. Thence 
he proceeded to the Collége d’Harcourt (Louis-le-Grand) to complete 
his studies. His first poetical attempt, if we except certain mediocre 
Latin verses, was an ode on the King’s marriage (1660), ‘La Nymphe 
de la Seine.’ He sent it to Chapelaine, the then sovereign arbitrator 
of Parnassus, who, after making some corrections, of which the poet 
had the good sense to approve, pronounced it to be the best poem 
produced upon the occasion, and brought it so strongly before the 
attention of Colbert that that minister sent the writer a purse of 
hundred louis, and soon afterwards conferred upon him a pension 
of six hundred livres. Thus from his earliest production he dated 
his rise at court. This pension was all he had to depend upon, and 
it was scarcely sufficient for the requirements of the most frugal life. 

About this time, however, he received an invitation from an uncle, 
who was a canon of the church of St. Genevieve, at Uzes, in Languedoc, 
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and an intimation that he might, if he chose, succeed to the benefice. 
So to Languedoc he went, and applied himself to the study of 
theology; but Virgil and Ariosto divided his time with the Sainis, 
and probably got the larger share. Another ode, ‘ La Renommée,’ was 
the means of introducing him to Boileau, then a young unknown man, 
yet some three years his senior. Boileau pronounced so high a 
eulogy upon it that Racine wrote and begged to be admitted to his 
acquaintance ; it was the commencement of a friendship upon which 
no shadow, save that of death, ever fell. 

Our young poet, consumed by the sacred fire, soon became dis- 
gusted with theology, and making up his mind to link his fortunes 
with his love, came to Paris in 1664 with a play in his pocket 
entitled ‘Théagene et Chariclée,’ which he had probably composed 
after the reading of Bishop Heliodorus’s romance at Port-Royal. He 
offered it to Moliére, who, although the piece was valueless, fancied 
he discovered in it such promise of future excellence that he desired 
the writer to visit him again at the end of six months, and in the 
meantime apply himself to the most diligent study. Some years 
previously, long before he came to Paris, Moliere had written a 
tragedy entitled ‘La Thébaide,’ which, having failed, he destroyed ; 
it now occurred to him to employ the young Racine upon the 
same subject. The proposal was made, eagerly accepted, and ‘ Les 
Freres Ennemis’ was produced in 1664, with a very fair amount of 
success, for a first work. Neither this, however, nor its successor, 
‘ Alexandre,’ rose above mediocrity, nor gave any promise of that 
genius which was thereafter to illume the French stage. The 
second tragedy was the cause of his friendship being broken with two 
of the most illustrious men of the time. It was read to Corneille 
previous to its representation, and the great dramatist delivered it as 
his judgment that although the author had a great talent for poetry 
he had none for the drama, and should therefore abandon it. Racine 
never forgave this criticism. ‘Alexandre’ was originally produced at 
Moliére’s theatre, but the author being dissatisfied with the acting, 
removed it to the Hétel de Burgogne, taking with it one of Moliére’s 
best actresses. This created a coolness between our young poet and 
his first patron which was never removed, and although they fre- 
quently met at Boileau’s they were never again friends. 

Boileau had a room in the Rue du Vieux Colombier, where all the 
rising geniuses of the age assembled. Thither came the bon vivant 
Chapelle, not a genius, by-the-by, but a glorious boon companion, 
Moliére the silent, La Fontaine the butterfly, our amiable and refined 
Jean Racine, and over these reunions presided the dry, caustic, and 
pedantically correct host. They were not quite so free as those of 
Scarron and the Pomme du Pin in the old Fronde days, nor so correct 
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as those of the Hétel de Rambouillet and of Madame Scudéri, but 
they must have been the more delightful for hitting the happy mean. 
La Fontaine, in his ‘Amours de Psyché et Cupidon,’ best describes 
them. 

“Four friends, whose acquaintance, commenced by Parnassus, formed 
what might have been called an academy, if their number had been greater, 
and they had regarded the Muses as much as their pleasure. The first thing 
they did was to banish from among them all set conversation and every- 
thing that savoured of the academic conference. When they found them- 
selves together, and they had talked of their divertissements, if by chance 
they fell upon scientific topics or something that related to belles lettres, 
they profited by the occasion. They never dwelt toolong upon one subject, 
flying from one to another like bees who meet in their way different kinds 
of flowers. . . . Often in fine weather Acante (Racine) proposed a walk 
to some place out of town far away where few people frequented. He 
greatly loved gardens, flowers, shades. Polyphile (La Fontaine) resembled 
him in that, but one may say that he loved all things. These passions, 
which filled their heart with a certain tenderness, were transferred into 
their writings, and formed their principal character.” 

Racine rested two years, and then brought forth his first great 
work, ‘Andromaque.’* No play since Corneille’s ‘Cid’ had been 
received with such enthusiasm. His two previous dramas were but 
weak imitations of his predecessor, but in this third effort he became 
a creator ; henceforth Euripides and not Corneille was to be his model. 
During those two years of silence he had studied hard beneath the 
severe discipline of his friend, Boileau. He had once boasted of his 
great facility in versifying: “I wish you would learn to versify with 
difficulty,” replied the critic; “for my part I always make the last 
verse first, I should adyise you to do the same.” Racine took his 
counsel, abandoned his fatal facility, and so acquired that perfection 
of style which renders him the model, par excellence, of French classic 
poetry. 

Neyer was man surely so thin-skinned as this poet; self-esteem 
must certainly have tyrannised over every other faculty of his mind. 
We haye seen it already lose him two friends ; we now find it creating 
a breach between him and the Port Royalists. In one of his celebrated 
letters, Nicole, who had been Racine’s instructor, animadverted rather 
strongly upon romancists and dramatists, but without indicating any 
by name. Racine, who been been previously offended by a refusal of 
his aunt, Mere Agnis, to receive a visit from him on account of his 
intimacy “ with a class of persons whose name is abominable to every 
one who retains but a grain of piety,” now chose to take those censures 
to himself, and reply to Nicole in a very violent letter. The Port- 
Royal did not deign to notice it, but others took up their cause, and 

An English version, under the title of ‘The Distressed Mother,’ by 
Ambrose Philips, held our stage until a comparatively recent date. 
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provoked a second epistle from the irate poet more bitter than the 
first. He showed it to Boileau: “It may do credit to your head, but 
none to your heart,” replied the satirist, and prevailed upon him, not 
only not to publish it, but to recall all the copies he could obtain of 
the first. It was ten years, however, before he could overcome the 
displeasure of the Jansenists, who were pious enough to resent a 
wrong, but not Christian enough to easily forgive one. 

During this quarrel he had been presented with a benefice, and 
“the privilege” of the first edition of ‘ Andromaque’ was granted to 
“M. Jean Racine, Prieur de !Epinay.” He held his priory, however, 
but a few months, for no sooner was he installed than one of the 
clergy brought an action against him, alleging that Epinay could 
not be held by any one out of orders. 

This procés is said to have suggested his first and last comedy, ‘ Les 
Plaideurs,’ produced in 1688. It is an imitation of the ‘ Wasps’ of 
Aristophanes, and ridicules a class which Molitre, seemingly, never 
dared to touch, the lawyers. The action and characters of the play 
are too extravagant to bring it within the bounds of comedy; it is 
rather a three-act farce. We have a judge who has such an en- 
thusiasm for his vocation that he will not spare time for eating and 
sleeping, and even goes to bed in his robes; we have two irrepressible 
litigants, a bourgeois and a countess, who can find no happiness out 
of the embroilments of the law; we have the trial of a dog for 
stealing a capon, in which the proceedings of the French law-courts 
of the day are humorously burlesqued, and the rhodomontade of the 
advocates severely caricatured. Two servants represent the counsel. 
“You will, I believe, make excellent advocates of them, they are 
very ignorant,” says Leandre. Boileau had a brother in the law ; he 
supplied Racine with the technical phrases, and suggested the quarrel 
scene between Chicaneau and the Countess from his experience of a 
certain Comtesse de Crissé-—indeed the three principal personages were 
all drawn from living originals. The comedy, however, was a failure ; 
somehow the Parisians could not take its humour, and it was with- 
drawn on the second representation. Moliere, always just and 
generous, although on ill terms with the author, alone praised it, and 
said openly in the theatre that the comedy was excellent, and that those 
who ridiculed it deseryed themselves to be ridiculed. A month after- 
wards it was performed as an afterpiece before the King at Versailles, 
and enjoyed by him with so much gusto that his bursts of immoderate 
laughter quite astonished the court. Although it was the small hours 
of the morning when the actors returned to Paris, they proceeded to 
the poet’s lodgings to inform him of his success. It was a quiet 
retired street in which he lived, and the clatter of the carriages and 
horses awoke all the neighbours, who seldom heard such sounds even 
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at mid-day. What could it mean? Nothing less than the arrest of 
the profane writer who had dared to mock at the majesty of the law. 
Next day it was rumoured all over Paris that Racine had been 
arrested in the night and thrown into prison ! 

‘Britannicus, which appeared in the same year as ‘ Les Plaideurs,’ 
was the first of his historical tragedies. “It is your finest work!” 
was the verdict of Boileau. The author was of the same opinion, but 
the public was not. It was received coldly, and attained only eight 
representations. “There is no sort of cabal,” he says in his first 
preface to this play, “that my enemies have not made against this 
piece, no censure they haye not passed upon it.” Then follows a 
splenetic and unworthy attack upon Corneille, from whose partisans he 
believed the attack to proceed. “ Nothing is so natural as to defend 
oneself when unjustly attacked. I perceive that Terence himself 
wrote most of his prologues only to justify himself against the 
criticisms of an ill-intentioned old poet.” This man was ever like a 
“ fretful porcupine,” ready to shoot his quills at every touch. Boileau 
says in one of his letters that it was a passage in this play which 
occasioned Louis XIV. to withdraw from court ballets, in which he 
had hitherto figured as a dancer. The passage runs as follows, and 
applies to Nero : 

“Pour toute ambition, pour vertu singuliére, 
Il excelle & conduire un char dans la carriére ; 
A disputer des prix indignes des ses mains ; 
A se donner lui-méme en spectacle aux Romains ; 
A venir prodiguer sa voix sur un théitre; 
A réciter des chants qu'il veut qu’on idolatre; 
Tandis que les soldats, de moments en moments, 
Vont arracher pour lui ces applaudissements.” 


His next work, ‘ Bérénice, was composed at the request of 
Henriette d’Angleterre, who had chosen the subject as symbolising 
the unhappy passion which existed between her and the King, and 
that separation which both had resolved upon. She employed 
Corneille upon the same theme, and thus brought about a duel 
between the two great rivals. The victory rested wits the younger ; 
‘Titus et Bérénice’ is forgotten, but Racine’s beautiful play, inter- 
preted by Rachel, drew thousands to the Théatre Frangais a quarter 
of a century ago. Ere, however, either work was given to the public, 
she who inspired it had died an awful and mysterious death. 
‘ Bajazet,’ his next tragedy, was supposed to have been suggested by 
the murder of Monaldeschi, the paramour of Christina of Sweden, at 
Fontainebleau. The character of Roxane, one of his most powerful 
creations, was expressly written to suit the extraordinary powers of 
the great actress Champsmelée, whom he had instructed in her art. 
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“She is,” says Madame de Sévigné, “I think, altogether the most 
miraculously fine actress I ever saw: she is a hundred miles beyond 
the Desceillets ; and as to me, who am considered pretty tolerable on 
the stage, I am not worthy to light the candles when she appears. 
She is ugly when you are near, and I am not astonished at my son’s 
being overcome by her presence; but when she recites she is ador- 
able.” It was she who, under the instruction of her master, first 
renounced the sing-song delivery that then obtained on the Parisian 
stage, and substituted natural inflexions of yoice. There wasa liaison 
between Racine and his fair pupil which began at the petits soupers of 
Ninon de l’Enclos and the Marquis de Sévigné (Madame’s son). Our 
poet, however, was little addicted to such peccadilloes, for his nature 
was cold, and he who knew so admirably to depict the passion of love 
never felt it. 

In 1673 he produced ‘ Mithridate,’ which achieved probably the 
most universal success of all his works. In the same year he was 
elected a member of the Académie Frangaise. Then followed 
‘Iphigénie,’ and in 1677 ‘ Phédre,’ the grandest of all, and with this 
his dramatic career may be said to close. Pradon, an obscure dra- 
matist now forgotten, had composed a tragedy upon the same subject 
which was brought out at the Théatre Guénégaud at the same time 
that Racine’s work appeared at the Hotel de Burgogne. The former 
was taken under the protection of a cabal, who bought up every box 
at both theatres, crammed the Guénégaud to suffocation with claquers, 
and left the other empty. Twenty-eight thousand francs were expended 
on this unworthy artifice. It was impossible, however, that it could 
secure more than a temporary success for so inferior a production, and 
it was not long before the great superiority of Racine’s tragedy was 
generally acknowledged and appreciated. But the extremely sensitive 
nature of the poet received such a shock from its temporary failure 
that he resolved to at once and for ever renounce dramatic composi- 
tion. Spleen begat piety, a very common parentage: he renounced 
the theatre and all its works, declared a conyiction that all writers of 
plays and romances were poisoners of the human mind,* for which 
dictum he had only a few years previously insulted the whole society 
of Port-Royal—and announced his determination of turning Trappist 
to atone for the “poison” he had promulgated. The persuasions of 
his friends, however, succeeded in modifying these terrible resolves 


* So great an aversion did he pretend to have against his own productions 
that when, at the request of the King, he undertook to teach elocution to 
one of the Princesses, he resigned the office because she proposed to recite 
some verses from ‘Andromaque.’ That this was affectation is proved by 
the alacrity with which he recommenced composition at the desire of 
Maintenon. 
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into a marriage with the daughter of a bourgeois of Amiens, a very 
estimable and deyout young woman, whose intelligence was wholly 
absorbed in domestic virtues, and who never read a line of her hus- 
band’s plays. He became the father of children, in whose presence 
such profane literature was never mentioned. Some people may 
discover a laudable penitence for youthful irregularities in such a 
course of action, but I can discover in it nothing beyond the morbid 
egotism of what was really a very small mind. “Although the 
applause I have received may have greatly flattered me, the least 
critique, however malicious it may have been, has always caused me 
more annoyance than all the praises have given me pleasure.” Such 
was his confession to his son in after-years, and it pictures the whole 
man: thousands might burn incense before him, but to see one stand 
aloof made the odour stink in his nostrils, and rendered him the most 
miserable of men. In considering, however, this sudden access of 
devotion, it is but just to remember the powerful influence exercised 
upon his youthful mind by his association with Port-Royal and the 
Arnaulds. The austere lessons of those ascetics seemed to have ever 
lingered in his mind, pricking his conscience occasionally for the 
possible sinfulness of his pursuits, and it only required some sudden 
shock, such as the cabal against ‘Phédre,’ to develop this into a 
masterful sentiment. 

In the year of the production of ‘Phedre’ he and Boileau were 
appointed historiographers to the King, and they accompanied his 
Majesty in one or two campaigns. Jacine’s lucubrations were 
destroyed in the burning of the Maison de Valincourt, at St. Cloud, 
in 1726. It may be presumed that history did not thereby sustain 
any considerable loss, as his contributions to it were doubtless little 
more than inflated panegyrics upon le grand monarque. He was 
admitted to great intimacy with the King, who loved to converse with 
him and hear him read, while he and De Montespan played cards. 
The “history” was the King’s favourite subject, for none was so 
pleasant to him as his own eulogy. During an illness Louis had him 
to sleep'in the next chamber to his, that he might be the more fre- 
quently with him. At different times he received in gratuities from 
the royal purse three thousand nine hundred louis; he had besides 
one or two posts which must haye been tolerably lucrative, as we find 
him in comfortable circumstances throughout his life. The favour 
shown’ by royalty naturally secured him the intimacy of the great. 
Speaking to his son of his behaviour towards his aristocratic friends, 
he said, “ My talent is not to show them I have wit, but to teach 
them they have it. Thus when you see M. le Duc sometimes pass 
several hours with me you would be astonished if you were present to 
find him often go away without my having spoken four words, but I 
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gradually put him in the humour to talk, and he departs much more 
satisfied with himself than with me.” This is the utterance of a 
perfect courtier, and such he was. 

Madame de Maintenon had founded the magnificent conyentual 
establishment of St. Cyr for the education of young ladies. To 
exercise them in elocution the superior, Madame de Brinon, wrote 
dramatic pieces, but they were so execrably bad that Maintenon, to 
whom early associations had given a correct literary taste, was 
desirous of superseding them by something better. ‘ Andromaque’ 
was tried, but the demoiselles played the love-scenes so well that the 
royal prude took alarm and put a stop to further representations. 
She then bethought her of applying to Racine. She accordingly 
wrote requesting him to compose a dialogue from which all passionate 
expressions and all love should be banished, that she might convey 
moral instruction to her scholars under the guise of a pleasant 
amusement. Boileau urged him to decline, and he was disposed to 
take this advice, being fearful of compromising the reputation already 
secured. (We thought, Monsieur Racine, you had renounced all 
solicitude for such carnal things, regarding them as the offspring of 
sin?) But vanity got the better of prudence, and he set to work 
with an eagerness all the greater from long abstention from such 
pursuits. A few weeks afterwards, in 1689, twelve years after the 
production of ‘ Phidre, ‘Esther’ was played at St. Cyr with great 
splendour. The success was immense. “There never was anything 
like the anxiety of people to go to St. Cyr,” says Madame de la 
Fayette. “Great and small ran after the piece, and what was intended 
as a Comédie de Couvent became the most serious affair of the court. 
The ministers neglected the business of the state to pay court to the 
King by going to a performance of ‘ Esther.” Madame de Sévigné 
wrote to her daughter in terms of the most extravagant praise con- 
cerning it. 

The assertion has been accepted by all writers upon Racine that 
‘ Esther’ was intended to personify Madame de Maintenon ; Vashti, 
Montespan ; Aman, Louvois; Asuérus, the King; and that the edict 
for the destruction of the Jews symbolised the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes. 

That Widow Scarron, the chaste companion of Ninon de l’Enclos, 
now at the charming age of fifty-nine, took such passages to herself 
as— 

“Je ne trouve qu’en vous je ne sais quelle grice, 
Qui me charme toujours et jamais ne me lasse ; 
De laimable vertu doux et puissants attraits, 
Tout respire en Esther l’innocence et la paix : 
Du chagrin le plus noir elle écarte les ombres.” 
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“Dans un lieu séparé de profanes témoins, 
Je mets & les former mon étude et mes soins; 
Et c'est 14 que, fuyant l’orgueil du diadéme, 
Lasse de vains honneurs, et me cherchant moi-méme, 
Aux pieds de I’Bternel je viens m’humilier, 
Et gotiter le plaisir de me faire oublier.”’* 
That people should perceive a reference to the fallen favourite De 
Montespan in— 
“ Peut-ctre on t’a conté la fameuse disgrice, 
De Valtitre Vashti, dont j’oceupe la place, 
Lorsque le roi, contre elle enflammé de dépits, 
La chassa de son tréne ainsi que de son hit. 
Mais il ne fut sit6t en bannir la pensée : 
Vashti régna longtemps sur son ime offensée,”+ 
was but natural, and such gross flattery was perfectly in accordance 
with Racine’s character. But Louis XIV. would not have cared to 
be compared to Asuérus, and no man would certainly have dared to 
personify the all-powerful and despotic Louvois under such guise as 
that of Aman. But most absurd of all was it to suppose that this 
morbidly sensitive poet, who shrank from the lightest breath of 
censure, who died of a loss of favour, would have dared to so openly 
beard Louis and his minister upon the persecution of the Protestants; 
or that he, a rigid and deyout Catholic, would have symbolised 
heretics under the name of the chosen people of God, when Fénelon 
and Arnauld were in disgrace for a very mild protest against bigotry. 
Again, would it not have been the severest of satires to represent 
Esther (De Maintenon) of the race, pleading for them, saving them, 
when she was one of the most bitter of the persecutors ? The French, 
so quick to perceive real or imaginary coincidences, doubtless fancied 
they read such things between the lines, but it was only fancy, for 
Racine would no more haye ventured upon such temerity than he 
would upon assaulting the royal person. He learned thereafter how 
severely Louis resented the lightest remonstrance ; such audacity as 
*«Tn you alone I find an indescribable grace, which ever charms and 
never wearies me—the soft and powerful features of gentle virtue—all 
in Esther breathes innocence and peace; of the darkest sorrows she dispels 
the shadows.” ‘Ina place apart from profane eyes my study and care is 
to train them, and it is there, flying the pride of the diadem, weary of vain 
honours, studying myself, I come to humble me at the feet of the Eternal, 
and taste the pleasure of oblivion.” 
This last passage, it is scarcely necessary to remark, refers to St. Cyr. 
+ * Perhaps you have been told the famous disgrace of the haughty 
Vashti, whose place I oceupy, when the King, inflamed with wrath against 


her, drove her from his throne and bed, but he could not so soon banish her 
from his thoughts. Vashti long reigned in his offended heart.” The italicised 
lines are especially applicable. 
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this would haye consigned him to the Bastille. He chose the 
subject as one best adapted for the purpose required, without any 
thought, probably, of its peculiar application, and no doubt took very 
good care to assure royalty of the fact, or it would not have witnessed 
its castigation by proxy with so much complacency. 

A triumph so complete once more aroused all the poet’s eager vanity 
and thirst for fame, and, selecting a second scriptural subject, he wrote 
‘Athalie.’ But in the meantime the Tartuffes had been raising 
voice and pen against the late theatrical representations at St. Cyr as 
calculated to instil a love of carnal splendour and amusement in the 
minds of the pupils; as well as upon the indecorousness of their 
appearing upon a stage; so ‘ Athalie’ was performed only privately 
in the King’s apartments at Versailles, without stage or costume. 
Some time afterwards, however, it was acted by the ladies and 
gentlemen of the court with great magnificence. Although an 
infinitely superior work, it was far from rivalling the success of 
‘Esther ’; indeed, it was received but coldly, and as its production 
upon the public stage was strictly forbidden, it soon fell into 
oblivion. 

The following curious anecdote is related concerning the resuscitation 
of this work. ‘Two years after Racine’s death a number of ladies and 
gentlemen were assembled at a country house near Paris. One 
evening they were playing a game at forfeits, and the penalty inflicted 
upon one young man was to read an act of ‘Athalie.” The book was 
given him, and he was shut up in a cabinet to perform his penance. 
Some time elapsed, and they were astonished to find he did not return ; 
one of the party going to seek him found him still deeply engaged 
upon the book ; he had read it through once and had just recommenced 
it, and so enthusiastic was he in his praises that everybody's curiosity 
was aroused ; they begged him to read them some of the scenes, and 
soon the auditors became as delighted as the reader. The story soon 
spread all over Paris, and every one became eager to peruse this 
unknown book ; it was reproduced at court, the nobility sustaining all 
the parts except that of the high priest, which was represented by 
Jaron; a complete reaction set in, and everybody became as enthu- 
siastie over the play as they had recently been indifferent. It was 
not, however, until the time of the regency, placed upon the public 
stage, when a child-king being upon the throne imparted a great 
significance to the character of Joas, and greatly helped the success of 
the representation. 

Disgusted at the failure, Racine laid down his pen in a new fit of 
spleen, and never raised it again, except to write four canticles for 
St. Cyr. About the same time a Jesuit master of the College of 
Louis le Grand furiously attacked his tragedies, saying their author 
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was neither a Christian nor a poet. Boileau immediately took up the 
cudgels for his friend, who, however, far from resenting the attack, 
wrote his traducer a very mild letter, in which he said: 


“ For a long time God has been graciously pleased to render me insen- 
sible to all that can be said of them [his tragedies] either in praise or blame ; 
and I occupy myself only in thinking what excuse I can afford him for 
having so misspent my time. I beg you, therefore, to tell the Pére Bonhoms 
and all other Jesuits of your acquaintance, that far from being incensed 
against the professor who has censured my dramatic works, I am rather 
inclined to thank him for having, while preaching such good moral 
doctrines in his school, given occasion to a member of his order to evince 
so much attachment to my interests. Were the offence far greater I should 
forget it as easily in favour of the great number of reverend fathers who 
lay claim to my esteem and respect, and above all in favour of the Pére la 
Chaise, who every day confers upon me some fresh act of kindness, and to 
whom I would sacrifice the resentment of far greater wrongs.” 


I quote this passage as a sample of Racine’s hypocrisy and courtier- 
like obsequiousness. As we have seen by his own confession, he 
writhed beneath the slightest touch of criticism, and would break 
with his best friend for one word of disapproval. During the 
representation of ‘ Esther,’ one of the young ladies forgot, only for an 
instant, a line of her part. “Ah, you have ruined my play !” he cried 
out from the side in such a tone that she burst into tears—a proof that 
time had not dulled this susceptibility. But the outward show of 
piety was the court fashion at that time ; and Pére la Chaise, the royal 
confessor, and the Jesuits were omnipotent. Such a little bit of mock 
humility—the poet dated the letter from Versailles—would be sure to 
win the fayour of Maintenon. 

If we required a further proof of the heartless hypocrisy of the 
man, it would be rendered in the following passage from a letter to 
his son (1698), in which he speaks of the approaching death of his 
old chere amie, Champsmelée : 


“ M. de Rost informs me that Champsmelée is at the point of death, and 
he seems quite unhappy about it. The most afflicting part of the affair, 
and that which he does not appear to take into account, is the obstinacy 
evinced by this poor unfortunate creature in her constant refusal to leave 
the stage. She has declared, I am told, that she considers it very glorious 
to die an actress, as she has lived. It is to be hoped she may change like 
so many others when the awful moment arrives.” 


Racine was in all things a representative man, an epitome of his 
age—what that age was like we have endeavoured to depict in a 
previous article. I know not if the daring undisguised vice of the 
regency was not preferable to this show of whited sepulchres; it was 
minus one sin at least—hypocrisy. 

We haye now arrived at the period of his disgrace, of which there 
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are three different accounts: one author, I think it is Voltaire, 
ascribes it to his Jansenist tendencies; but Racine had been a Port 
Royalist all his life, and was thoroughly recognised as such. Louis 
Racine, his son, gives the following account : 


“Madame de Maintenon, when privately conversing with him one day 
upon the misery of the people caused by the desolating war then raging, 
was so pleased by the justness of his remarks, that she requested him to 
set down his opinions upon the subject in writing. Receiving from her a 
promise of secresy, he consented to do so, and shortly afterwards placed a 
treatise in her hands which contained some severe strictures upon the 
condition of the country and the continuation of the war. While she was 
reading it the King entered and took it from her hand; he insisted upon 
knowing the name of the author, and after a faint resistance, spite of the 
pledge she had given, she revealed it. His face darkened. ‘ Because he 
knows how to make verses perfectly,’ he said, ‘does he suppose he knows 
everything? and because he is a great poet, does he wish to be a minister 
of state?’* Some time afterwards he ventured to solicit by letter some 
small favour from the King; it was refused. So deeply did his disgrace 
prey upon his morbidly sensitive nature that it threw him into a fever, 
and so aggravated an old disease from which he had been long suffering 
as to cause his death.” 


St. Simon ascribes his death to a circumstance which Louis Racine 
relates very similarly as an anecdote of Boileau. But the authority 
of that young gentleman, who would have us believe his father to 
have been the greatest and most immaculate of men, is far from 
unimpeachable. This is what St. Simon says: 


“Tt sometimes happened that the King had no ministers with him, as 
on Fridays, and, above all, when the bad weather in winter rendered the 
sittings very long; then he would send for Racine to amuse him and 
Madame de Maintenon. Unfortunately the poet was frequently very 
absent. It happened one evening that, talking with Racine about the 
theatre, the King asked him why comedy was so much out of fashion. 
Racine gave several reasons, and concluded by naming the principal— 
namely, that for want of new pieces the comedians gave old ones, and, 
amongst others, those of Scarron, which were worth nothing and found no 
favour with any one. At this the poor widow blushed, not for the reputa- 
tion of the cripple attacked, but at hearing his name uttered in the presence 
of hissuccessor! The King was also embarrassed, and the unhappy Racine 
by the silence that followed felt what a slip he had made. He remained 
the most confounded of the three, without daring to raise his eyes or to 
open his mouth. The silence did not terminate for several minutes, so 
heavy and profound was the surprise. The end was that the King sent 
away Racine, saying he was going to work. The poet never afterwards 
recovered his position. Neither the King nor Madame de Maintenon ever 
spoke to him again or even looked at him; and he conceived so much 
sorrow at this, that he fell into a languor and died two years afterwards.” 


* Can we believe after this that Louis would strain at such a gnat and 
yet swallow such a camel as the supposed allusions in ‘ Esther’ ? 
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Both these accounts are discreditable to Madame de Maintenon. 
If the son’s be correct, it is another instance of that stony selfishness, 
unredeemed by one generous or even just instinct, which characterised 
that repulsive woman, at least in her later years. It was she who had 
led him into disgrace under a pledge she infamously disregarded, 
therefore it was obviously her duty to save him from the consequences 
of his indiscretion ; but we do not hear of any acknowledgment of 
her own culpability or even of one word of intercession with his 
offended master. 

But whatever might have been the cause, his disgrace terribly 
preyed upon the poet’s mind, and probably hastened his death. One 
day, while in his study, he was attacked by such severe pains in the 
head that he was obliged to be put to bed. He never again left his 
chamber. Yet his illness was a long and painful one, the result of 
an abscess in the liver. His parting with Boileau was the most 
touching incident of his life. When he bade adieu to this old and 
true friend he raised himself upon his pillow, and, throwing his arms 
round him, said, “I look upon it as a great blessing for me to have 
died before you.” An operation was performed upon him, but he 
expired three days afterwards, on the 21st of April 1699, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age. He stipulated in his will that he should 
be buried at Port-Royal. “ Ah,” remarked a courtier, “he would 
not have dared to express such a wish in his lifetime.” The King 
settled a pension of two thousand livres on his widow and children, 
but expressed no word of regret at his loss. Upon Boileau informing 
him that the poet had displayed much courage and fortitude upon 
his deathbed he replied cynically, “I was told as much, and was 
greatly surprised at it.” 

Such was Jean Racine, courtier and poet, and more of the former 
than of the latter; for, ike our own Congreve, he preferred to be 
known as a man of aut fon rather than as a man of genius. 
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A Criolet. 


Is it not time my love were here? 
How long these hours of waiting seem! 
The night-wind bends the branches sere— 
Is it not time my love were here ? 
The night-wind blows across the mere, 
But brings no sound of him, I deem, 
Is it not time my love were here? 


How lone these hours of waiting seem! 


Must I lie here beside the lake, 
So near my home, to die like this ? 
The breeze too faint my cries to take 
Must I lie here beside the lake ? 
Knowing my loved ones watching wake, 
So near my love—without her kiss! 
Must I lie here beside the lake, 


So near my home, to die like this? 


O weeds and briars that interlace, 

Hide out that spot with summer leaves! 
"Tis haunted by an upturned face 

O weeds and briars that interlace. 
Hide her who lonely seeks the place 

Where for her murdered love she grieves. 
© weeds and briars that interlace, 


Hide out thet spot with summer leaves ! 
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Shop Windows. 


In one of these week-day sermons, taking Vuncanrity* as my text, I 
showed that this quality had no fixed description—that it is malum 
prohibitum, and not malum in se ; that what one generation condemns 
as vulgar another admires as “ good form.” Iam prepared to hear 
that green peas are to be eaten with the knife, this season. Why 
not? There is nothing morally wrong in eating with your knife. It 
is a proceeding which cannot be conducted suecessfully without con- 
siderable practice and much dexterity. There is room in it for the 
exhibition of nerve and grace; and its establishment in high society 
would give for its earlier professors that notoriety which is so eagerly 
sought for. The only thing against it is that it was once considered 
a decisive mark of under-breedir Well, there are what we used to 
consider decisive marks of worse 5 thee under-breeding about upon 
what we now think well-bred people. So there really is no reason 
whatever why I should be astonished at the proposition I have 
imagined. 

A better sign of our times is its exposure and disregard of shai 
vulgarities. The Dry-as-dusts and the Mrs. Pipchins cling despicably 
to certain old social laws and regulations which are no more useful 
and appropriate to society as we find it than bows and arrows would 
be to an army as we organise it. One of these is the decree against 
looking into shop windows. It is vulgar to stop and look into 
shop windows. Why? ? Well, excursionists from the country and 
all sorts of eve rybodie s and nobodies do it—ergo it is vulgar. Your 
man of business has no time to loiter, looking at what he does 
not want—ergo it is idle. Women indulge in admiration of what 
they should not buy—ergo it is below the dignity of man to do 
the like. I take leave to dispute the soundness of all these con- 
clusions, and, on the contrary, to express my fixed conviction that 
refinement, pleasure, and profit are to be gaine d by a careful contempla- 
tion of shop windows. 

Shop windows rightly studied are educators in taste and social 
science, else why do all the fashionable, philosophical, and business 
world flock to universal exhibitions, which are but collections of shop 
windows? Why should the patriotic, comfort-loving Briton undergo 
all the trouble, expense, and annoyance of foreign travel—which in 
his heart he hates—and, catalogue in hand, iteg bewildered brain 


* TempLe Bar for December 1876 
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and weary feet through gallery after gallery, court after court... 
viewing all sorts of confusing things, at some universal exhibition, 
thousands of miles away, once in every four or five years, when he 
has at his own door, every working day of every year in his life, a 
universal exhibition of unrivalled beauty and interest arranged and 
classified in the shop windows? And it is to be noted that the articles 
exposed in shop windows are put there for sale, and therefore may be 
taken as indices of general requirements; which is more than can be 


7 


said of many of those displayed at universal exhibitions, I must not 
be understood to undervalue universal exhibitions. The “ world’s 
fair,” as it was called, of 1851, the father of them all, did an infinity 
of good in dissipating illusions as to the superiority of native produets, 
and in getting rid of insular prejudices. A very big book might be 
written on the benefits to art and industry hatched in Paxton’s great 
glass house ; and its suecessors at Manchester, Dublin, and elsewhere 
have, no doubt, their right to claim no small share in a great and 
lasting result. It is sufficient for my purpose to point out the 
wonderful progress in taste as applied to articles in common use which 
has been made since that time. Previous to 1851 there was no real 
taste to be found in the shops ; nothing but caprice evolved in worth- 
less elaboration, senseless ornamentation, and costly material misuse1. 
Now look into the shop windows and you will hardly find an ugly 
thing to be got for money, not even a twopenny teacup or cotton 


print at threepence three farthings per yard. I am dealing with 
things intended to be pl wing to the artistic eye, and except, of 


course, the deliberate ugliness—which is not without its charm—of the 


bric-a-brae and 


urio shops. To an ordinary intelligent observer the 
shop windows indicate the progress of taste, as correctly as any 
cunningly devised and finely graduated philosophical instrument ean 
record the changes of our temperature. They are exquisitively 
the actual wants and desires of the public, but the line which those 
desires and wants are taking—else woe to their owners. <A glance 
at the window is generally enough to satisfy the initiated: “ Here I 
shall get what I want,” or “It’s no use going in there.” If a man 
wishes to elevate his taste , or to keep it up to the standard of the 
times, I can offer him no better advice than to give up some of his 


sensitive “ gustometers,” which mark with the utmost nicety not only 


leisure to a course of shop windows. And let him have no fear 
of Mrs. Grundy. If good form has any meaning at all it must mean 
refinement, culture, elegance. Now what do these words mean but 
the faculty of making selections on some settled principles, as 
distinguished from choosing at random? What better training, then, 
could there be for the acquirement and development of these faculties 
than the constant contemplation of beautiful objects, of rich material, 
2c2 
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and graceful forms? It is admitted to be as of as vital necessity to 
commerce to create demands as to supply them. It may not be 
quite as exciting to witness the competition, with that end in view, 
between tradesmen and manufacturers in the production of tempting 
articles, as to look on at a horse- or boat-race; but from my point of 
view it is quite as interesting, and the result is far more important. 
Both are contests decided on the merits of the contestants; and in 
the former class each of us can award a prize to the competitor 
we think most worthy of it, and more—share in it ourselves. Why 
then, I am compelled to ask, should it be considered worse form to 
assist at such a contest than to go to the Derby, an Oxford and Cam- 
bridge boat-race, or to see a woman play at pitch and toss with death 
from a trapeze ? 

One of the accusations brought by envious and defeated detractors 
of Tom Thumb the Great was that he made his giants first and then 
he killed them. So far I have proceeded upon a contrary principle. 
I have killed my giant and will now proceed to unmake him. Deh 
viene a la fenestra! Stop, stand, stare, and fear not. Shop windows 
have made themselves respectable and respected, and it is no longer 
vulgar to look into them. They have made themselves useful, and 
in this practical age they have their reward. When ladies of ton 
stop their carriages to gather hints through plate glass, or go in, 
overhaul the stock, take mental notes of colours, shapes, and styles for 
the instruction of their maids, and so cheat the inventor of her due— 
it is too late to prate about looking into shop windows being “ low.” 
Be sure that if people did not look into shop windows, and looking 
did not benefit the shops, the shops would not pile up plate glass, 
and “dress” against each other as they do. People of the best form, 
those who originate form as distinguished from such mere copyists 
. . . the people who first make the egg stand upright, study shop 
windows in a better spirit, and from them learn what to take, make, 
and avoid. Thus they acquire the habit of exercising their own 
trained judgment, of making their own selections, and by doing so 
obtain the power to lead others. These are the people who give the 
stamp of their reputation to the objects of their choice, whilst imita- 
tors climb after them blindly, and fall over the other side into all 
sorts of extravagances and bad taste. Shoddy thinks itself above 
“doing such a thing,” gives tradesmen carte blunche to supply goods 
of the most approved trade fashion on such and such a seale of cost, 
and actually brags of having delivered itself,:tied and bound, into the 
hands of Mr. Squander, the eminent upholsterer, because he can 
charge more than any other man in the trade. 

No matter to what class of society one belongs, shop windows— 
properly observed—are as books, in which a man can read the wants 
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and the tastes of circles from which he is excluded. St. James’s has 
quite as much to learn in St. Giles, I beg to observe, as St. Giles has 
in St. James’s. Let my Lady Clara Vere de Vere go to Whitechapel 
and see how many things can be bought for a farthing! It will do 
her good. She will get a glimpse of wheels within wheels she never 
thought of, in the great machine of Trade; learn how the carelessness 
of the rich may work misery to the poor, and what the languid “ Tell 
the man to call again” of her class may mean. 

I am now going to deny that looking into shop windows is a sign 
of idleness. I do not mean to say that a man who has bills to take 
up, or a train to catch, or is expected to be punctual to dinner, ought 
to stop and gaze upon plate glass. One of the wise and witty sayings 
attributed to the late Lord Palmerston was that “dirt was nothing 
else but matter out of place.” Idleness, by a parity of reasoning, is 
only doing the wrong thing at the wrong time. By this rule, missing 
opportunities is one of the worst forms of idleness. The man who 
allows the chance to escape him of learning the lessons to be read in 
the shop windows is, to my mind, the worst of idlers. Let us take 
any article set out for sale that you like to name—from a suit of 
diamonds to a second-hand patched up boot ; from a child’s toy to the 
newest thing out in philosophical instruments. Now reflect how they 
were made, and by whom? What sort of people will buy them? 
What will become of them? Ke., &e., &e. ; and, if you can think at all, 
you will have entered upon a train of thought that will oceupy your 
mind pretty briskly for some time. Who will wear that costly 
jewel? Will it light up innocent joy, or flash on treachery and vice ? 
Trace the history of the decline and fall of that vamped-up boot, and 
contemplate its future. Each of these things is a necessity in its way 
for some one. What mystery of nature may be unveiled in that com- 
plicated piece of glass and metal, or in those delicate revolving 
vanes? What enjoyment will a child derive from that toy? Here 
is a doll featured like a Belgravia /ed/e, and dressed like a duchess— 
there another, the like of nothing human, with her wig nailed to her 
head, and her rag skirt glued on. Which will be prized the most? 
Will the girl who feasts her eyes on the finery of the first, or she who 
cuddles and loves the other, grow up the better woman ? How I 
covet that fine model of a yacht, so correct in all its details ! Could 
[ afford it, 1 would buy it for my son. Hypocrite that Tam! I mean, 
in my heart, for myself. ‘The boy would be just as much delighted 
with one that would cost but a tenth of its price, and infinitely more 
with a boat hacked out at hom particularly if he had a hand in its 
construction; but J want that model, with its running rigging and 
taper spars. I desire to sail it myself, and, watching its performance, 


+ 


to make believe very much that it is real, and I at the helm. The 
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same thing with mechanical toys. I want_to wind them up and set 
them going, and am dissatisfied with Master Tom because he will take 
them up in his hands, and carry them about, instead of observing 
them as they stand on the table or on the (floor in operation. I 
wonder if other purchasers, or would-be purchasers, of presents for 
others are as great humbugs in this direction as 1 know myself to be? 
Did you ever buy a book fora child because you wanted to read it 
yourself? or get him fireworks, and make believe_that you are giving 
wiv a treat, shamelessly ACCC pting mama's smiling declaration that 
it is too good of you? 

From a shop-window point of view, the art of making believe is 
capable of producing much pleasure, and does not necessarily involve 
it breach of the Ten h Commandment. Coleridge has been before 
ue so ¢ loqu utly on this subject, that I leave it in his hands. By 

aking believe in this way I can constitute myself the owner of all 
sorts of nice and curious things without spending a sixpence, or 

ring any risk of spoiling, losing, or getting tired of them. I 
can also indulge in ecnlation as to who on earth can possibly 


h I wi uld not 


1 1 ] . } ] " ) - 
yant, or be expected to buy, those other things wht 


Here is a window full of fads and fancies, and among other 


pieces of mi applied in: en uty I see a machine for Ope ning an egg. 
Can the folks who buy such things have any useful purpose in 
existence? Look at those chromos! Who prostituted Art to 
design them? Who would—could live in the same room with them ? 
Here is a bundle of umbrellas and walking-sticks of all sorts and 


conditions. Draw on your imagination for the pictures of the men 


vho would use them. Fit faces, with mutable ¢« Xpressi ns, into each 


] 
of that display of hats. If you say | have failed to suggest 


bjects worthy of dee} templation, I wish you good-day with 
ilo phic scorn, 

Let me revert for a moment to the great aesthetic question. In 

st of the furniture-shops I see the principles of the ancient 
signers applied with much intelligence to modern decoration ; but, 
1 the other | ind, I Set brand-ne W articles manuiactured so as to 
look ¢ siderably the worse for wear, and the latest thing out is 
spurious antiquities, ‘4 fancy for old-looking things exposes an 
iter misconception of the true value of antiquities, apart from their 
historie value. Their worth consists in this: that carefully preserved 


on account of their original value or beauty, they have withstood the 

rayages of time ; not that they zlustrate the ravages of time—there 
‘ eae eer, ee 7 aha 

nothing in decay worth imitating. Who would mutilate a statue 

ly a modern master because the Theseus of the British Museum 


retains so much of its majesty in spite of its mutilations? To do so 
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would not be more absurd than manufacturing carpets and curtains 
to look ragged and dirty. There can be nothing venerable in a 
sham. 

It would take yolumes to contain all that could be written about 
bo \k-shops. For n 
I do not know, and of the good reading that I have not read; but I 
am consoled when I look at books for boys. If there had been such 
in the merry days when I was young, how much merrier would they 
have been ! How mal y teal an | thrashine 3 I would have escaped ! 
Are we not wiser than our fathers, and will not our sons be wiser 


» they are painful reminders of how many things 


than we are? May they be happier in their wisdom ! 

Paradoxical as it may appear, the man who minds his shop 
windows is he who rejoices in the possession of quaint, beautiful, and 
useful things which cannot be bought in shops. He is not rich, and 
his business takes up most of his time; but yet when you visit his 
home the Demon of Envy gets possession of you. ‘ Where did I 
get that 7” he repeats. “ Oh, I saw something | 
and impr yved upol , There was a shelf where these glass doors 


n Cheapside, 


j 


are, but it looked heayy—too many straight lines, you know. ... 
Those rugs—nice, ain’t they [ picked up the stuff at an auction, 
and my wife worked the bord ter a pattern 1 iw in Regent 
Street, only s l n ( = nd so « H clever 
with his hai l ] leading 
out of the s ry He al 3s good a 
alt l t] | capital and 
energy, would eu t all y : ders. He also is a student of 

One half of +] \ ld } 3 ] t} th l half | Ves; and 
whv? Beeause they do not | . Come with me 


into a poor district, and I will y you in the course of half an 
hour’s walk throuech 1 s] windows how the inhabitants live. 


Leaving the highly respect road, let us turn into this narrow 


street ; it is of cons 1d forms th linge passage 
through a district peo} th kk { the p r sort. Father 
out at work, and mot] worl there time for voine 


shopping. All the little wants the family must be procurable in 
at rr + . é 1] ? 

a few minutes. Thus 1 ! paper of tea or a bit of soap are 

required, the mother ; t without shawl or bonnet, or sends 

little Betsy with its « t I er baby hand. It is the same 

with all the oth - W ts of tl r: precious time must not be lost 

in looking after them, or making 1 up, so as the customers cannot 


go to the shops the shops must come to them. Therefore shops 
providing for all the wants of the poor—from a cradle to a coffin— 
are to be found in groups in this and like districts. Little Betsy 


a? 


re ~ « 
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knows nothing about yards or pounds or pints, or of any minor 
divisions in the weights and measures table. She is sent for a 
“penn’orth” of this or a “ fartensworth” of that; and the desired 
quantity, ready for her on the shelf, has only to be handed down. 
Look in the windows of these shops, and you will see what the 
necessities of the poor really are. They form a gallery of domestic 
economy from which you will learn more in a few moments than all 
the social science associations can teach you in seeula seculoruin. 
You will see with your own eyes how the poor live, how they fare 
under the green tree, and to what expedients they are put in the dry. 
You will see joints of meat uncooked and cooked, fit for the table of 
an alderman, and scraps, and curious compounds from which you 
might imagine a hungry dog would turn away in disgust. Side by 
side with some plain and serviceable articles of dress and furniture 
vou will find such curiosities in the same lines as you would look for 
in vain in universal exhibitions, anywhere you will see worn and 
tattered clothing for old and young, male and female ; and you will 
wonder how a sale can be found for such rubbish. But look at the 
passers by, and you will see customers to match the merchandise- 

folks who have probably never worn a new garment in their lives. 
Broken-down bedsteads, rickety tables, dismembered chairs, muti- 
lated washstands, cracked er «kery ware, and other household utilities 
in the last state of decay find their market in such places as this. 
Do people about to marry buy their furniture in such shops as these ? 
But there are the goods, and you may be sure that they would not 
be there unless some one had reason to know that they were wanted. 
When you are made aware of the fact that among the poor of the 
working classes it is by no means unusual for boys and girls in their 
teens to marry on a fortune of a few shillings, you will cease to 
wonder how those rags and that lumber find purchasers. Shops 
providing tools and materials for the various trades carried on in the 
vicinity speak of its industries; others dealing in luxuries such as 
sweeties and toys for the little ones, cheap trinkets and ornaments 
for the mothers, and fancy pipes, tobacco-pouches, and the like for the 
fathers, tell their tale of the little luxuries enjoyed by these humble 
people when trade is good. The bird-shops show thew delight in 
pets. The pawnbroker’s window is eloquent about hard times: 
watches, trinkets, musical instruments, and such like superfluities are 
the first to appear under the sign of the golden balls. Then comes 
the Sunday clothes, then more necessary things, till at last the idle 
tools, the blankets, and, alas! the wedding rings, join the procession. 
In the pawnbroker’s window you can thus read of the decline and 
fall of the poor man’s home, and obtain an insight into the manners 
and customs of a people as strange to you as the inhabitants of the 
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interior of Africa. I do not say that your tastes will be gratified, 
but your charity may be enlarged. One great difficulty in dealing 
with the poor is their jealousy of intrusion into their homes. Look 
into the — — and you will gain a pretty fair idea of what 
these must be, hout the fear of being indiscreet. 

The window of a shop is its face, which is sometimes its fortune, 
and always an indicat on of its character. From the small ware 
dealer with almost all his stock pinned up on strin Ss, to the wsthetie 
Piceadilly hosier, who crumples a few silk nila hiefs into artistic 
“bits of colour,’ and leaves the rest to our imagination—what a 
range of character we have! Pride revelling in ostentation, pride 
aping humility, self-conceit, trickery ; you can read as you run. It 
Was once considered low to adv rtise, and lower still to mark. Who 
does hot advye rtise and mark how ? A few pretend, with their hoses 

the air, that they do not make advertisements, and put a wire- 
gauze screen in the window to show that they do not mark. What 
is this but advertising and marking? These be your trade Pharisees 
who are not—so they think—like other shopmen, and some of us 
take them at their word, and pay them twenty-five per cent. more 
for what we purchase than we would have to give elsewhere. This, 


taken as an insurance that the goods are of the best and fairly 


measured, may be wisely ex] nd | by such as do hot st uly shop 
windows, and Is a subj et ol del oht to others who valu a ~— 
not for what it is, but for what they can say it cost. Therefore such 


shops prosper. ‘They may be maintained—propped up by ti ditions 
of the past but they cannot bi creat q 
This history of adv 


tisements, its uses and abuses, and its effects 
upon the sons of men, has yet to be written. Considering the 
subject theor tically, we cannot read the advertisementine columns of 
a newspaper, or glance at the hoardings as we pass through the streets, 
without coming to the conclusion that every advertiser must be a liar 
and a fool—a lar beeaus they all deal in superlativi s, and a fool 
because they spend money on the publication of statements which 
no rational man will believe. It goes without saying that there 
cannot be fi hundred grocers each one of whom ke¢ ps the best te 

cet, and has them expr ‘sly ip rted for him; tive hundr d 
clothiers whe have the cheapest and most fashionable attire in the 
world ; five hundred haberdashers who sell for cash lower than any 


Lllé 


; 
I 
in the mar] 


ther house in the trade; five hundred quacks who possess the only 


possible cure for all the diseases to which human fl sh is : ible. We 
know that the print ng of shop-window tickets is a trade, and that 
cardboards marked * Ve stl Ca V ry hoice” « he yaar 
‘Very cheap,” and so on, can be bought by the dozen, and stuck on 
1 of the window-“ dresser.” We have 


this or that—at the sweet wil 
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made a proverb out of the insinuating mendacities of the shoemaker, 
and Crispin is not the only tradesman who assures us, against our 
senses, that something we don’t want will do beautifully, and that some- 
thing else which we really like will not. Practically we know that 
advertising is to trade what manure is to agriculture. The purest 
seed will not grow without a free use of the one, nor the best gools 
go off without a liberal expenditure on the other. Now a chemist 
will tell us only manure will benefit a crop, but the process under 
which advertising affects trade is unknown to our philosophy. All 
we affect to know is that it does not influence us one bit. We use 
our own judgment—it is only other people who believe in advertise- 
ments. 

The advertising shop window, with laudatory adjectives stuck upon 
every article, and delusive prices annexed, is a snare set in sight of 
the bird, and into it the bird hops, picks up his or her (generally her) 
chaff, and, even when she finds that she has been caught, comes back 
again for more. Sometimes she will spend a shilling on a cab or will 
walk a mile to get something for four and elevenpence halfpenny 
that she could buy within a hundred yards of home for five shillings. 
Distance seems to lend enchantment to the view into shop windows. 
Paddington makes a pilgrimage to Brompton, for “ You don’t know, 
my dear, how cheap things are there!” Pimlico girds up its loins, and 
finds its happy shopping fields in Westbourne Grove, for a like reason. 
When we are staying in the country, and accompany our host to the 
market town, we are sure to buy something to which the strange shop 
window has given a delusive charm. It was never vulgar to look into 
shop windows abroad. 

As I write, an intimate friend, who is a capital fellow, and an 
oculist of renown, comes in, and I tell him what is the text of this 
week-day sermon. Says he, “I once noticed a man whom I had cured 
of cataract, and who had not seen for fifteen years ; on the first day 
that he went out into the streets, he stood before the shop windows and 
literally shook with excitement and delight. It did me good to see 
him.” Now, one who has never seen a thing—be it what it may—is, 
so far as it is concerned, a blind man; and shall he not show his eyes, 
and grieve the heart of Mrs. Grundy? Dry up, Pepchin! Vade retro! 
Dry-as-dust!! Mind your own business, Mrs. Grundy!!! And thou, 
my friend !—whom I have convinced of the pleasure to be found in 
disobeying these humbugs—we will put into practice the old motto 
of Tempter Bar, “ Let us take a walk down Fleet Street,” and look 
at the shop windows. 





Co fia. 


Lia! why that averted head? 

That cheek whose dimples all are fled? 
Is aught amiss, dear ? 

What is it, pretty trifler, say ? 

You know you must not, even in play, 
Refuse a kiss, dear! 


Your looks my harmless warmth reprove, 
You murmur, “’Tis a sin to love: 
The wise decry it.” 
But, Lia, since the world began 
There never yet was one wise man 
Who did not try it! 


There’s time for us ere wisdom yields 

Her sterile growth of flowerless fields, 
And years in plenty; 

You are a maid so soft and shy, 

You want your mother still, and I 
Am only twenty. 


Then why, my girl, so strange and coy? 
You know you love no other boy, 
You’ve often vowed it. 
And if your simple faith were wrong, 
Could you believe that I so long 
Should have allowed it? 


Your little waist I love to clip, 

Your auburn hair, your pouting lip 
(Fire is it, or dew ?). 

Say, why were graces made like these, 

If not to pleasure you, and please 
Another too? 


Sweet saint, the wrong is merely this, 
’Tis not that you and I should kiss, 
As some construe it; 
The scandal that to heaven would cry 
Could only be if you and I 
Were not to do it! 
F. K. 
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Cwo Handsome Leople ; Cwo Zealous People; and a 
Ring ! 


I. 


Or course, when the jeweller heard this uncomfortable promise, he 
took care not to mention the fact that the brown-and-grey gentleman 
had said he would call at mid-day. 

In fact, all he was anxious about was to get the young man well 
out of his shop before the hour struck! He scarcely knew what to 
make of this tumultuous being, who, instead of being alarmed or 
anxious, was much more furious than the other, who was certainly 
the injured party, inasmuch as clearly the ring had most certainly 
originally belonged to him ! 

If there was to be any fighting or spitting on each other, it 
should not take place in his very shop, if he could possibly help it! 
He would give the gentleman the name and address of the young 
man, and they might meet there, and fight till they were exhausted 
if they chose. 

The girl was evidently a good-for-nothing little creature, and the 
less said about her the better! As for the young man, poor boy! 
let him get into a rage. It would do him good. But the other— 
the gentleman—now, there was an old imbecile for you ! 

Twelve o’clock came. So did one o'clock. Two, three, four, and 
five o'clock, and then evening swooped suddenly down—and no gentle- 
man had come! 

That evening passed, then several others, a week—ten days—a 
fortnight, and still no gentleman. And, thought the jeweller, 
“They must have met somewhere. I must confess that I should 
have liked to have seen the end of this little comedy—but, perhaps, 
after all it is better as it is!” 

They had not met, however, and the little comedy, far from being 
ended, had scarcely begun, and was about to take a rather tragic turn. 

When Monsieur d’Orsoff had left the jeweller’s shop (to go back 
two weeks) he went straight to the “ Jardins Publiques,” and there he 
sought out the most solitary spot he could find, and sat himself down 
on an iron bench half stunned with grief and resentment. He 
confessed to himself that he had often been jealous before, perhaps 
unwarrantably so. Hélene had naturally taken little fancies at 
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times! And among her admirers there had been some at whom 
she had smiled oftener than at others. She had had her little 
caprices, in fact, as all charming women, young or old, do have! 
But there had been no harm in them! 

... And this... this! Why, this looked like one of those 
terrible infatuations that suddenly overwhelm a whole family—ante- 
cedents, associations—connections—duties—interest—all—all, in fact, 
like an avalanche overwhelms whole villages! 

True, the young man was splendidly handsome. It would hardly 
be possible for any one not to admire him... but... he 
wasn’t a gentleman ! 

And she had given him a ring!—his little turquoise ring ? 

“Oh, of course—there was no harm in it. There could not 
possibly be any harm in it! Though that was why she was always 
going to Pernes then!” said he aloud, and wiping the drops of 
perspiration from his forehead. 

She had met him there, and of course she had noticed him—who 
would not? And most likely he had been able to render her some 
slight service. She might for instance have lost her way, or 
something like that, and they had talked and laughed together! 
At their age talking and laughing comes easily—my God, it does 
indeed ! 

And then by accident they had met once or twice, and she had— 
she had begun to feel unhappy! “Oh, no, no, no!” cried he loudly 
and suddenly. 

“ Plait-il ?” said a nurse who had just sat herself down at the 
other end of the seat, and was beginning to nap most comfortably 
when his cry woke her. 

“T did not speak, did I?” said he, very much confused. 

“That is a very fine child,” added he, and in his abstraction 
proceeded to chuck its fat little chin with so little precaution that 
it woke and was furious, and screamed loud enough to be heard at 
Marseilles. 

The nurse darted a look of disgust at the unhappy gentleman. 

“ Faut-il étre béte!” said she, getting up and walking off angrily. 

But Monsieur d’Orsoff hardly saw her. 

“JT will fling myself at her feet. I will not reproach her; I will 
only say, ‘Héléne, be strong! The young man is very nice to look 
at, but you would not be able to bear his society for one single 
day. He would come into your room with muddy boots. He would 
eat with his knife . . . he would wear his hat while he spoke to 
you and your friends . . . he would use strong vulgar language 
. . » Could you bear that? . . . Never!’ 

“ There, there, I will be very gentle with her... but firm— 
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firm as a rock. I will bear with her ...I will pity her. . 
She has no mother, no sister, to go to with her troubles . . . very 
well then... She shall come to me with them... If she 
cannot love me as a husband, at least she shall love me as a dear 
friend . . . And we will go away. Far from this hateful place, 
and everybody in it... And when she is happy again I can 
perhaps creep away and die for her-———” 

Poor Monsieur d’Oisoff! It was only the body that was getting 
on in years. 

And then, as he walked home, he rated himself soundly. Good 
heavens! It was all so clear... if he could only believe it! 
She had slipped the ring on the girl’s finger, as she said. The girl 
gave it to her lover, and the lover lost it. The jeweller picked it up 

. and there it all is . . . clear as water. 

Yes, clear as water! Only, once jealousy is able to reason, it is 
jealousy no longer ; and this loving heart was horribly jealous. 

A few steps farther on he stopped—a sudden rush of crimson in 
his face and a hot glow all over him. 

He had actually argued and “confabbed” with a strange jeweller, 
and he had asked him questions about his wife; his delicate little 
Hélene ! 

“Did I do that? Did I mention the word wife? I was so 
excited, I quite forget . . . Oh, surely not—surely not !” 

Fortunately the Hotel des Anglais was not far, and very soon 
Monsieur d’Orsoff was ascending the red velvet stairs, and thinking 
to himself whether he should frankly state his suspicions to his wife, 
or whether he would say nothing at all, but wait and watch; or, 
whether he should try to confound her by suddenly making some 
such remark as “ How about the initials?” and noting if she were 
confused or not ! 

He was met at the door of his own rooms by his wife’s maid, who 
sprang forward and said tremblingly : 

“Thank God! it is Monsieur! Madame has been so wishing for 
him. She is so dreadfully ilI——” 

Madame was certainly very ill indeed. Her head was worse; she 
could hardly lift it from her pillow. Her throat was sore. Her 
hands were burning, and she was crying her eyes out. 

According to the doctor, ‘Who had been sent for almost imme- 
diately after monsieur’s departure,” said the maid, “ it was very likely 
to prove a case of scarlet fever! There was a great deal of fever in 
Nice just now, and there was every symptom.” 

Of course this was no time for jealous recriminations and reproaches ! 
It was a time for tenderness in word and manner, for loving care and 
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attention, for pity and patience ; and all these good gifts did Monsieur 
@ Orsoff from his heart of hearts feel right willing to bestow. 

She lay and cried, because the idea of being so ill, and with such 
an illness, was very terrible to her, so far away as she was from her 
own’ home, and her own people. And Monsieur d’Orsoff sat beside 
her,*telling her one of those lovingly meant lies that surely will not 
be laid to our charge in heaven. 

“ Had the scarlet fever? Certainly I have! and when I was older 
than you are now. . . . The older one grows the less severely one is 
likely to have it. . . . It’s a children’s malady, you know!” said he, 
with a reassuring smile. 

And she, who was a very ignoramus for things medical, was com- 
forted, and said— 

“You're quite sure ?”* 

“Quite. . . . Now you must try not to talk.” 

“Yes. . . . but don’t leave me!” 

“Not for one moment !” 

And for all his deep anxiety, sweet peace filled his heart. 

She liked him to be near her when she was in trouble ! 

In the course of the evening, Madame d’Orsoff lay sleeping so 
quietly, that when the doctor came again he was quite reassured. 

“This will be but a slight attack,” said he, “ provided due care is 
taken—Madame is five-and-twenty ? Good, good!” 

Monsieur d’Orsoff accompanied the doctor back to his wife’s little 
sitting-room. 

“We will not wake her from such refreshing sleep,” said the 
doctor. ‘Will you give the medicine I shall write a prescription 
for, to Madame your wife the moment she wakes ?” 

“Certainly. Here are paper and pens.” 

The doctor wrote his prescription—Monsieur d’Orsoff watchin 
him. 

“Then you really think ig 

“Madame is awake,” said the lady’s-maid, coming in. 

“Oh! then I will see her !” 

“T follow you—Nathalie, what have you there? Letters ?” 

“Only one, monsieur. Madame wrote it before she was taken so 
ill. Am I to have it posted? It is unsealed ——” 

“Give it to me.” 

When Madame had been duly questioned and her pulse felt, and 
her little hands patted in the orthodox medical manner, the two 
gentlemen returned to the sitting-room. 

“Madame seems to be highly nervous. She must be kept very 
quiet. I will come early to-morrow. Good evening.” 

“Good evening—allow me... It is rather fresh again to-day.” 
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* And yet—a glorious morning; but at this time of the year the 
evenings are cold. Good evening.” 

Monsieur d’Orsoff’s first impulse—left to himself—was to open his 
wife’s letter. 

Not, this time, from any motives of jealousy, but because he knew 
that she had been going to write an acceptance of a dinner to which 
they had been invited, and of course if this was the acceptance it 


had better not go. And therefore in the innocence of his heart he 
opened it and read : 


“Hotel des Anglais, Nice. 
“T forgot to mention that the initials are H. O. 
“ PRINCESS D’ORSOFF.” 


Monsieur d’Orsoff turned crimson to the very roots of his hair. 
“ Nathalie!” he called presently. “Come here! ... was this 
all? No envelope?” 


“T gave it to monsieur. There it is on the little writing- 
table.” 


“Thank you. No, the letter need not go.” 
The envelope was addressed : 


“ Monsteur GAZAGNAIRE, 
“200 Rue des Pins Parasol, Nice.” 


“Madame wishes to see monsieur . . . directly!” 

He roused himself. 

“T am coming,” said he, and plaf! the letter and envelope went 
into the fire. 

To say that Monsieur d’Orsoff was attentive to his wife during her 
illness, which proved to be far more serious than was at first hoped, 
is to say little. 

He was devotion itself, and he very rarely left her room . . . but, 


when he did, it was only to go to his own room, and there to pace up 
and down like a Polar bear. 


During which exercise he thought long, and deeply. And the 
result of his meditations was this letter : 


“To Monsieur Delplan. * Hotel des Anglais. 


“Dear Detpian,—The last time we met in Paris I had the happi- 
ness of being of some slight assistance to you in the furthering of 
certain of your views and plans. And now, on the system, you know, 
that in this world one never does anything for nothing, I am going 
to let you pay me back in full. I should have gone to see you, but 
only two days after our arrival here the Princess was taken ill with 
scarlet fever, and I rarely leave her. Besides, I am sure that you 
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would rather not subject your young brood to my contagious self at 
present. 

“Tam going to bore you with a commission, which I cannot well 
trust to any one else. There is a young man called Gazagnaire, 
living at number 200 Rue des Pins Parasol, in whom I am peculiarly 
interested. I should be glad to get that young man a comfortable 
situation anywhere out of France. Provided that he goes at once. 
Will you find out for me what are his occupations, his talents, and 
habits—anything in short that you can find out about him, without 
mentioning my name? Pay anything to anybody you please in the 
shape of a douceur or premium, or whatever may be the correct name 
for a little quiet bribery. If possible, of course get him a situation 
suitable to his capacities. If the salary that is offered does not suit 
him, could you arrange that he receives the salary that does suit him, 
through his employer’s hands, and I will remit to you the sum 
regularly, or will pay it in any way you prefer. 

“You will hardly understand my motives, but for the present I 
must say nothing about them. 

“Did I tell you that the Princess is suffering from scarlet fever, 
and that I am distracted ?-—Yours, “ V’Orsorr.” 


















The answer came in two days. 





“Dear Prince,—I quite understand. The young man is a worker 
in wood—a carver and an inlayer, and in his way quite an artist. 
“ What on earth am I to do with him ?—Yours, 


“ DELPLAN.” 
To which Monsieur d’Ozsoff answered— 





“... Do what you like with him, my dear Delplan. I send 
you five thousand francs to begin with. “ d’Orsorr.” 












This time the answer was longer coming. 


“My pear Prince,—As I presume your object is to oblige the 
young man in as unobtrusive a manner as possible, I had begun by 
giving him two thousand francs for a writing-case in inlaid wood 
(which I will forward to you). He seemed much surprised, of course, 
and quite reluctant to take so large a sum, but I assured him that 
the artistic beauty of the work was well worth the money, and at 
last he took it. The next day he called on Madame Delplan, and 
returned her the money minus a hundred and ten francs, which he 
says was the price of his case. She says that he put it very delicately 
indeed, but seemed to imply that I was not quite responsible for my 
VOL. LIV. 2 D 
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actions in money matters, and that she had better be careful with me ! 
Your protégé is very handsome! Je vous en fais mes compliments ! 
“T trust the Princess is better.—Yours, “ DELPLAN.” 


To which Monsieur d’Orsoff made reply by return of post : 


“Dear Detpian,—Don’t buy any more writing-cases. And for 
Heaven’s sake don’t send me the one you have already bought. I 
hate all kinds of wood-work. 

“T hear that the Crémerie Wood Company has lost its secretary. 
You know whom I mean? Would this one do for that? A little 
money often works wonders. Try them! .. . and try him 
again! ... The Princess, I am thankful to say, is going on 
favourably.—Yours, “ d’Onsorr.” 


“Dear Prixce—He won't hear of it! 

“ He thinks me mad. In fact, I believe he is half afraid of me. 
And he will not give up his bits of wood. 

“He is very self-willed and hypochondriacal. I suspect there’s 
some love going on somewhere. Is that it, perhaps ?—-Yours, 


“ DELPLAN. 
“My homage to the Princess.” 


This short letter had scarcely time to throw Monsieur d’Orsoff into 
a state of the deepest dejection when a second arrived. 


“Dear Privce,—Your man is off to Marseilles in ten days! From 
thence to Philippeville, to the very Crémerie Wood Company you 
mentioned. He has the post of vice-manager . . . and the pay is 
ample. He would not have left France for any money, but there is 
no doubt of it, he is unhappy and low-spirited! And as his digestion, 
he says, is excellent, I presume it must be love! I;knew it! 

“T gave a man (who shall be nameless) four thousand francs to name 
him, and push him! Well—he got him in—so perhaps the rascal 
deserves it! 

“ And it is no swindle. Your young man is clever, and industrious, 
and seems very eager to do his best. 

“T have not mentioned your name. I quite appreciate the necessity 
for silence, and held my tongue. But I was obliged to give him a 
name ‘quelconque.’ He insisted on knowing to whom he was indebted 
for this extraordinary advancement, and argued that it could not be 
the Archangel Gabriel, could it? So I was obliged to give a name 
at random—that of the Mayor of Antibes, whom I know is in 
Paris ! 

“T told him that he had seen work of his at some friends’ houses, 
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and that he thought that so much native talent ought to be encouraged, 
and had found him a better position. 

“ He looked steadily at me out of those wonderful eyes of his; and 
then he presently sat down in my office and wrote off a letter of 
thanks in very excellent French, which I promised to convey to the 
Mayor, and which, as you may guess, I never intended conveying at 
all ! 

“But just as he was going away, a sudden change came over him. 
He seemed both anxious and suspicious. I don’t quite like him so 
well when he frowns. He does not look nearly so primitive then! 
And he posted his letter! I would give a great deal to see the 
Mayor’s face when he reads that letter. 

“Fortunately, Gazagnaire had forgotten to date it, or to put his 
own address on it, and he did not even mention the Crémerie 
Company. He merely talked of Philippeville in Algiers, so if the 
Mayor looks for him he will be some time finding him! 

“Ts that all I can do? Iam rejoiced to hear that the Princess is 
so much better, and Madame Delplan joins me in thanking you for 
not coming to my bureau. 

“She is extremely nervous respecting these troublesome fevers, and 
all she asks is that you will keep away for the present! For myself, 
I do not believe in any infection, but perhaps caution is best where 
there are so many very young children.—Yours, “ DELPLAN.” 


Here the correspondence ended. 

Meanwhile Madame d’Orsoff grew rapidly better, Monsieur d’Orsoff 
every day more miserable—and Romané, more mystified! Now that 
all was over between Nanon and himself—and this time for good ; for 
they had given each other back their vows, and their little presents 
solemnly, as in the light of God—now that they had parted with 
bitterness and resentment in their young hearts, it was better that he 
should go to other places, and see other things, and breathe other air! 

The marriage-day had been fixed, and, oh! it had been a wrench 
indeed, when it came round—and went—and had left the two who 
were to have been everything to each other further apart than the 
merest strangers ! 

Nanon and her mother had been in Nice, too, buying the linen for 
the trousseau, and he had the little wedding ring by him now! And 
then—then he had seen the bill, and had found out by accident, and 
from a mere stranger, how false she was. 

And yet, none of them would acknowledge it: those two women, 
Nanon and her mother, were obstinate to the very end. They had 
insisted on saying that Nanon was innocent, although Romané¢ had 
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gone down on his knees and had cried and begged her to tell him the 
truth, and he would forgive her. 

And she had cried too, fit to break her heart, and had kept on 
saying, “I have nothing more to tell.” 

“Bah! let her go! He was a fool to grieve for her.” 

To think of other matters, what could possibly have induced the 
Mayor of Antibes to recommend him so strenuously to the wood 
company “‘Jd-bas.” The people for whom he worked (when he could 
not get sufficient work by himself) knew nothing about it. 

It was exactly as if the Mayor of Antibes had arisen one morning, 
saying to himself, “ By-the-by, there ought to be somewhere in Nice 
a young man called Romané Gazagnaire. I will make him under 
manager of the Crémerie Wood Company !” 

Romané laughed out at this idea of his. And then he sat down 
and was very silent for some time. ‘ How could he laugh like 
that?” 

The days sped on. His preparations were made. He had nothing 
more to hope for, nothing to love, above all—nothing to do! 

He worried Monsieur Delplan to death with his visits, his con- 
jectures, his inquiries, until Monsieur Delplan could hardly call his 
bureau his own. 

Pale-faced, restless-eyed, and fidgety, he would hang about asking 
impossible questions, and finding out nothing. 

True, he had ascertained that the mayor’s name was not anything 
that began with “H” and “0,” for that it was Charles Levay. Also 
that he was not browny-grey and plump, but thin and very dark. 

Still he would wait about listlessly on any pretence 

“ Might he post some letters ?” 

“ No letters just now, thank you,” said Monsieur Delplan, going on 
with his writing, but speaking kindly. 

“Could he go on any errands?” 

“ Not any at present.” 

“T should like to do something for you.” 

Monsieur Delplan put down his pen and lay back in his chair. 

There was something about this fidgety young man that charmed 
him. He could not feel annoyed at his interruptions. He pitied 

him, and resigned himself. So, after gazing very earnestly at the 

young face turned towards him, to see if he could trace any likeness 

to Prince d’Orsoff, and finding none whatever (Monsieur Delplan had 

had his little notions—though he had kept them to himself), he said 

abruptly 
“Then you were like your mother ?” 
“No—I wasn’t !” said Romané, staring. 
“Oh! Like your father ?” 
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“Yes, Monsieur, so they said.” 

“ Was your mother handsome ?” 

“Very, monsieur; she had quite light hair, and such blue eyes!” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“ Comment, nonsense ?” said Romané. 

“ But look at you !” 

“My father was very dark too.” 

“ And they are dead ?” 

“Both. . . . But do tell me when do you think I shall be able to 
see the Mayor of Antibes? Are you sure he is still in Paris ?” 

“ Heavens, Gazagnaire! Do you know what o’clock it is?” 

“No!” said Romané, startled. 

“It’s past five! I must be off. I must dismiss you... I must 
indeed !” 

One day, however, Romané’s opportunity came to him. 

He was buying some cheese . . . for lovers, however afflicted, 
must eat . . . It was being wrapped up for him, and; he was 
looking for his money, when a voice quite close to him said— 

“Tam at the Hotel Chanoin, and I go to Antibes to-night. So 
pray be punctual.” 

“Qui, Monsieur le Maire.” 

Romané remained transfixed. 

“Was . . . was that the Mayor of Antibes?” asked he, 

“Yes.” 

Romané darted across the shop 

“Catch him!” shouted the shopman. “He has not paid... 
the escroc !” 

Romané stopped short at once. 

“T only want to speak to the Mayor of Antibes,” exclaimed he. 

“Speak as much as you like, after you have paid me for my 
cheese !” 

“Confound your cheese!” cried Romané, dashing it down on the 
counter, and then, with one swing, right and left, of his arm, he 
cleared himself a passage and was gone! 

The Mayor of Antibes was walking slowly down the street with 
another gentleman. 

Romané hesitated one moment, and then ran up to him, a little 
beyond him, and turned sharp round and faced him. 

“ Eh bien, maladroit!” said the Mayor of Antibes, impatiently. 

“ Monsieur le Maire, I want to thank you. I am Romané Gaza- 
gnaire.” 

“ And who is Romané Gazagnaire ?” 

“T am!” 


“Well... what then? Oh! .. .” cried the Mayor suddenly. 
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“T know! God bless me! And I thought it was a hoax... you 
wrote me a letter a short while ago . . . I remember, because the 
name was a peculiar one——” 

“Yes... it wasme... I want to——” 

“But, my good young man, you mistake! I never did anything 
to oblige you in my life! I don’t even know you. Who are you?” 

“Monsieur . . . you saw some of my work at a friend’s house, 
and you thought it so good that you got me the situation in the 
Crémerie Wood Company.” 

The two friends exchanged glances. 

“Tl est fou!” said the other gentleman. 

“You mistake entirely,” said the Mayor of Antibes, gently, “I 
never had anything to do with the Crémerie Wood Company... 
You mistake entirely !” 

“ But, Monsieur le Maire . . . I wrote to thank yoo——” 

“You wrote an exceedingly polite letter... but you might 
write a dozen letters, it would not alter the fact that I neither know 
you nor your wood company ... and I never did . . . What 7s 
this company ?” 

“Tt was Bataille’s affair. Now it is a company, and it pays better,” 
said the friend. 

“Then, I have been deceived!” cried Romané. 

“T have been deceived too! Somebody has taken a most un- 


warrantable liberty with my name. By-the-by, who gave you my 
name ?” 


“Monsieur Delplan.” 
“ Delplan, the solicitor of the Place Contoise ?” 
“Ven.” 
The Mayor of Antibes and his friend exchanged glances again, and 
the friend whistled softly to himself. 
“ What shall I do?” said Romané. 
“Do! You have the appointment, you say. The place suits you?” 
“Yes, Monsieur le Maire.” 
“Then keep it! Why not?” 
“Yes, but 2 
“But what ?” 
“Monsieur Delplan has been making a fool of me !” 
« And me——!” 
“Yes, but monsieur will not allow it to pass unnoticed, will he ?” 
“ Shall you ?” 
“Oh! for that, monsieur may be assured. No! But I am 
nobody. He will not care for me. Will monsieur not speak also?” 
“That is my affair!” said the Mayor of Antibes after a pause, and 
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The fact is, certain elections were coming on just then, and he did 
not care to quarrel with Monsieur Delplan at such a time. 

“ And now good morning. Allow me to pass on,” said the mayor 
kindly. 

Romané forgot to make way. He stood still and let them push 
past him as they might. Monsieur Delplan had deceived him. Well, 
and if he had, there must have been a motive for it. 

Monsieur Delplan could not possibly be the man that had robbed 
him of Nanon, for his initials were not “H. 0O.,” and he was thin, 
and as black as ink. And yet, if it was not the Mayor of Antibes 
who was in such a hurry to get him out of France, he must surely 
know who it was. 


“Oh, but he would make Monsieur Delplan speak out, or he would 
annihilate him !” 

He started off at a brisk pace, with the clear intention of annihi- 
lating Monsieur Delplan; but he had not gone two yards before he 
stopped short. 

“ Ass that I am!” cried he, striking his forehead violently. “Oh, 
I know now. I know_now!” 

And then he turned round, and, seeing the Mayor of Antibes and 
his friend in the distance, tore after them again. 

The friend was plump. He was brown and grey, he was elderly. 

“Ah, malheur a toi!” thought he, “if thy name begins with an 
H. and an O!” 

He arrived at their side breathless and panting with his run. 

“Monsieur . . . Monsieur——” 

“God bless us! Here is that young man again !” said the friend, 
stopping short. 

“Monsieur . . . what is your name?” asked Romané, placiny 
himself right in front of his victims. 

The two exchanged glances for the third time. 

“My name ?” said the friend in blank astonishment. 

“ Yes—your name.” 

“My name... This is too good... my name is Alfred 
Dusmenil.” 

Romané’s face fell. 

“ Are you sure ?” 

This time the two gentlemen burst into a roar of laughter. 

“Oh! il est fou!” said the friend. 

“Come, come,” said the Mayor of Antibes. ‘ Anybody will tell 
you monsieur’s name. He is as well known asIT am. Now—pray 
don’t annoy us any more. If you’ve anything to say, you had better 


opply to the Mairie. You must be mad to stop people in the streets 
in this manner.” 
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They went on as before, leaving Romané standing in the middle 
of the pavement. 

He was blind with rage. 

What! not content with robbing him of his little love, they had all 
plotted and connived together to push him out of his country! Ah! 
no—no! He was not quite such a fool as that. 

He stood there, lost in the tumult of his thoughts. 

People pushed him—stared at him—growled at him for being in 
the way . . . laughed at him—what did he care ? 

And then, presently, the blood left his head. . . . He was calmer 

. and he could act instead of standing there thinking. . . And 
he set off running as hard as ever he could tear in the direction of 
Monsieur Delplan’s house. He rang the bell. 

“ Monsieur at home ?” 

“Te.” 

“Ah!” cried he, clenching his hands. 


Evening was drawing near. Madame d’Orsoff lay on a comfortable 
sofa in her little sitting-room at the Hotel des Anglais. She had 
arrived at that agreeable state of convaleseence when, provided you 
are not asked to exert yourself, and can be left quiet, nothing is a 
pain—eyerything is a pleasure, and the mere sensation of lying back 
in your chair a luxury. 

She looked charmingly pretty, too! Dressed in her soft white 
dressing-gown, her pretty hair gathered in a loose knot on the top 
of her head. And when Madame d’Orsoff felt that she was looking 
pretty—she was happy, too! 

Presently the door opened, and in came Monsieur d’Orsoff. 

His wife looked up—put down her book—and smiled her welcome. 

“ Well, Henri ?” 

“ Well!” 

“What a gloomy face! Come here and tell me where you have 
been, and what you have been doing. I want to smooth those little 
creases out of your forehead.” 

To this charming invitation Monsieur d’Orsoff said nothing. 

He went to the fireplace, carefully picked up a bit of wood here and 
there with the tongs, and put it somewhere else, and then, with the 
tongs still in his hand, leant against the mantelshelf and gazed upon 
his handiwork still more gloomily. 

“Something has gone wrong,” said Madame dOrsoff gently. 
“May I not know what it is, Henri? Iam quite strong now. I 
am indeed.” 

“Are you, Héléne ?” said he, turning round at once. 

“Yes, perfectly. You would only disturb me more by hiding any- 
thing from me now, for something there is !” 
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“ And yet,” said he, “I tremble to tell you!” 

Madame d’Orsoff raised herself from the sofa. 

“You have lost money!” said she quickly. ‘Come here, dearest. 
Let me tell you how little I care about it. Is that it?” 

“ Hush, hush,” cried Monsieur d’Orsoff. “ You know, Héléne, that 
it is not that!” 

She turned very pale. 

“ Well ?” 

“ Hélene, you will hate me.” 

“What has happened? Ob! my God! don’t look like that! What 
have you done ?” 

Monsieur d’Orsoff came forward two or three steps, then stopped. 
Finally said he, in a low voice— 

“Hélene, the young man has gone!” 

At first his wife was too astonished to speak, but presently, seeing 
that her husband said no more— 

“What young man ?” she asked. 

“You ask me what young man? You dare toask me that, Hélene ? 

his afternoon he left for Marseilles !” 

Madame d’Orsoff burst into tears. 

“You frighten me, dearest, you do indeed,” said she, putting out 
her arms to him. “Come here, come here. Do you feel ill at all? 
—odd in the head, eh? Do you know what you are talking about ?” 

“T know this!” said Monsieur d’Orsoff. “You gave the ring to a 
young man called Gazagnaire ... well... to-day he left for 
Marseilles, and after that he will go to Africa !” 

“What ring ?” 

She had quite forgotten her turquoise ring. 

“What ring? A little turquoise ring that you told me you had 
lost at Pernes. Now do you know ?” 

“What!!! The ring I put on the little peasant girl’s finger? 
Heavens! do you mean to say that we are going over all that again?” 

“Why! he confesses it,” said Monsieur d’Orsoff hotly. 

“Confesses it . . . who confesses, what ?” 

“This Gazagnaire does !” 

“To you?” 

“No... to the jeweller——!” 

“The jeweller . . . oh! decidedly Iam not strong enough yet,” 
said Madame d’Orsoff, faintly, and fell back on her sofa cushions and 
shut her eyes. 

Her husband paced the room up and down in great agitation. 

“T say nothing, I do not even reproach you! I merely tell you 
» +» you will never see him again . . . for he is gone!” 

“You are mad!” said his wife without opening her eyes. 
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“But great Leavens! it is all as clear as water! How can you 
possibly have the courage to lie there and deny it?” 

Madame d’Orsoff sat up again. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said she with glittering eyes... 
“that I gave that ring to this young Gazagnaire ... the man 
who makes little wooden boxes and portfolios ?” 

The tone in which these last few words were said completely 
dumbfoundered Monsieur d’Orsoff. 

“Why,” said he, suddenly crimson... “you seem to know 
whom I mean !” 

“Of course I do... only I can’t quite remember... my 
head is so weak ‘still. Don’t you mean a young man, a worker in 
wood, who lives in the Rue des Pins Parasol, a dark, handsome young 
man, or am I mistaken ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, then r 

“Well, what? I can only repeat what the jeweller, and what the 
young man, both said themselves.” 

“The jeweller! You are mad, Henri! What jeweller ?” 

Here Monsieur d’Orsoff plunged into a long rambling account of 
his visit ‘to the jeweller, and what he said and what the young man 
had said, which need not be repeated, as it has already been written 
down. 

Madame d’Orsoff did not interrupt him, which was much more 
confusing to him than if she had done so at every other word. She 
lay back again—with her eyes shut, and she neither excused nor 
vindicated herself. She simply waited. And her silence was most 
embarrassing. 

Altogether, Monsieur d’Orsoff’s ideas, by the time he had finished 
his complaint, were in a state of the most complete and abject 
confusion. 

And said his wife quietly, when he had done speaking : 

“ Go on!” 

“Go on! Is not that enough ?” 

“You_have quite done? Then listen to me—youare a noodle.” 

“ Hélene !” 

“You say that I must have seen this young man lately, as at first 
he did not know what the initials were—but that he was to ask me. 
And that I wrote a letter to him—? I—I? Why, I have never seen 
him but once. I write a letter to him !” 

“Good God, Héléne, and I put it in the fire myself,” cried her 
husband indignantly. 

Madame d’Orsoff pressed her hands to her head. She seemed 
trying to concentrate her thoughts. 
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Presently she gave a suppressed cry, and looked straight up, a bright 
red spot burning on either cheek . . . And she looked at her husband 
so fixedly for a while that he was obliged to turn away, and then 
she spoke. 

“Have the goodness to leave my room!” said she very clearly. 
“You are too hopeless a noodle for me to be angry with you. I only 
despise you !” 

Such awful words as these had certainly never passed her lips 
before, and Monsieur d’Orsoff was too much shocked to move. 

After a little silence, during which the great tears rolled down her 
pale little face, her husband’s heart melted. 

Héléene ”—said he humbly—‘“I only say e 

“You had better say nothing!” said she coldly. “This is once 
too often, I can assure you. But however, I will be just. I did 
write to this young man, about some initials, because . .. Ah! 
there is a knock. It is always the way . . . Come in!” 

A waiter presented himself. 

“ A young man wishes to speak to Monsieur le Prince.” 

“T cannot see him. I am busy.” 

“JT will tell him.” 


The man was retiring discreetly when Monsieur d’Orsoff called 
him back. 


“One moment. Ask him what he wants. Did he give you 
his name ?” 

“ No, monsieur.” 

“Then have the goodness to ask him.” 

Presently the waiter came back. 

“The young man says monsieur will know his name. It is 
Romané Gazagnaire.” 

“Gazagnaire!!!” cried the other two. 


The waiter actually jumped, but recovered his stolidity almost 
immediately. 


“Yes, madame.” 

“Tell him the Prince will see him,” said Madame d’Orsoff excitedly. 

“ Yes, madame.” 

When they were alone: 

“He has not left for Marseilles, you see!” said she. 

Monsieur d’Orsoff was beginning to feel uneasy. He said nothing. 

Presently the waiter came back alone. 

“The young man says he will not intrude on Madame la Princesse. 
His business is with monsieur—will he have the goodness to sce 
him alone ?” 


“ Certainly not,” said she very decidedly. “ Beg of him to oblige 
me by coming up at once.” 
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The waiter retired again. 

“ Hélene—” began her husband. 

“Ah! Bah!” said she scornfully. 

Romané was shown in. 

“ Good evening,” said Madame d’Orsoff politely. 

“Good evening, madame, I—oh!” cried he, breaking off. “ Pardon 
me, but is not madame the lady who came to my place in the Rue Pins 
Parasol, about a portfolio? It was some weeks ago.” 

“ Exactly—and how was it you never sent it ?” 

“But madame, how could 1? You left me no address! Besides, I 
could not finish it even, because you told me you wished for a coronet 
on one side and initials on the other. The coronet I did, but we 
never thought of the initials, you and I, and I did not know what 
they were !” 

“T wrote about them—but I suppose the letter was mislaid in the 
confusion of my illness. I have been in bed some weeks—by the way, 
have you had the scarlet fever? Don’t come so close to me, keep 
nearer the door.” 

“Tam not afraid, thank you, madame. I dare say I have had it.” 

Monsieur d’Orsoff was obliged to confess to himself that if this was 
mere acting, it certainly was marvellously done! 

“The initials are H. O.,” said Madame d’Orsoff. ‘‘ Perhaps I had 
better write them down for you.” 

“Oh no! I shall remember,” said Romané, flushing to the roots of 
his hair. 

temember them! Why, he had thought of nothing else but that 
for the last two or three weeks. 

“ And now—what was your business with Monsieur d’Orsoff !” 

Monsieur d’Orsoff sat on thorns. 

A dead silence. 

Presently said Romané, “I wish to see monsieur alone.” 

“You cannot do that. You can have nothing to say to him that I 
may not hear. Imagine to yourself that I am not in the room.” 

“That would be impossible,” said Romané. 

She smiled at this unconscious compliment, for of course Romané 
had not meant to be polite. 

“T must beg of you to say what you have to say to me here,” said 
Monsieur d’Orsoff, coming forward. ‘You see that madame wishes 
it?” 

This was too much! 

“Very well,” said Romané, ‘ Then I will speak—I only want to 
say this—I want to tell you that your reasons for getting me out of 
France are perfectly clear to me——” 


* Ah!” cried Monsieur d’Orsoff. 
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“You had the—the vile stupidity to think that I should take your 
money and console myself with that! This is what I console myself 
with—with my two black hard-working hands! They have gained 
me every mouthful of bread I ever ate, and, thank God! they always 
will! They are not fit to touch your white ones, perhaps, but 
they are honest ones, nevertheless!” cried he, stretching them out. 
“ And I console myself with this—that perhaps one day I may come 
face to face with you, when there is no poor frightened woman standing 
between us to stop me, and then—why! come with me now! Come 
with me now, somewhere where we can fight like men—why ! you are 
standing staring at me,” cried Romané passionately. “ As if you did 
not know the misery you have brought upon me! You know nothing 
of the shame and despair that a man like myself feels when he has 
been deceived by his girl! And we do not start fair. I had nothing 
to give her but myself, and you had your moneys and rings and 
foolery! But I don’t speak for myself. Do I care now what becomes 
of me any more than fora dead dog?. . . But what are you going to do 
for her? She was all that I had in the world, and I would never 
have left her for one moment of her life. . . I would have been 


there always—always, as long as I had breath in me... I would 


have slaved . . . I would have broken my neck, but she would have 
been safe and happy... and you—you! Why, what can you do 


for her? Can you marry her, perhaps? Ah! my God! what a 
villain you are! What a villain you are!” 

The intense passion with which the poor young man said this 
stopped him short. . . he was choking. 

During this torrent of words the two others looked at one another 
in unfeigned astonishment. The truth always carries conviction with 
it, and Romané was so terribly in earnest, that they . . . they were 
silenced. 

When at last there was a pause, said Monsieur d’Orsoff, much too 
amazed to feel angry: 

“T am speaking to Gazagnaire, am I not?” 

“Yes—and I 2 

“ One moment’s patience—the young man who went to the jeweller in 
the Place Massena, to claim a ring ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then, in the name of wonder—l see now, I was a fool myself— 
but what are you exciting yourself about ?” 

“What am I exciting myself about? Great heavens! You 
expect me to keep calm, do you? He expects me to keep calm!” 

“One moment,” interrupted Madame dOrsoff, getting up and 
coming forward. 


“Do try to explain yourself more quietly. You want your ring. 
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Well, but how did you get that ring. It is a small turquoise one, 
is it not?” 

“Where I had it? I had it from Nanon Dallard—he will tell you 
that. Had he not given it her first—and he wishes to know where I 
had it!” 

“ And who is Nanon Dallard ?” said Monsieur d’Orsoff. 

Romané was blind with rage. 

“ You!” cried he. “ You ask me who Nanon Dallard is!” 

“Good heavens! He means me!” cried Monsieur d’Orsoff, appeal- 
ing to his wife. “But I swear to you—you young imbecile, that I 
never set eyes on the girl in my life!” 

“You swear that !” 

“ By all that is most sacred, by whatever you like.” 

“ And you never gave her that little turquoise ring ?” 

“T gave her a ring! Oh! il est fou!” said Monsieur d’Orsoff, 
shrugging his shoulders, and throwing himself into the nearest chair 
in despair. 

Madame d’Orsoff sat down too. For a second or two it was an 
open question whether she should laugh or cry 

And she laughed—quite low to herself at first, and then presently 
with such ecstasy, with such abandonment, that she leant her head 
on the head of the sofa and laughed till the tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and her husband, who had not felt so happy for many weeks, 
joined in with infinite relish. 

Whereupon she stopped short, lifted her head from the sofa, and 
gave him one look—a look of such combined dignity and reproach 
that he too suddenly stopped short—and grew crimson. 

It was all very well for them to laugh! But there was a furious 
young man to pacify and to explain very awkward matters to. 

He stood well away from them, his heart beating, his head held 
high. 

Everybody laughed at him—everybody made a fool of him, it 
appeared. Beginning with Nanon, and ending with M. Delplan and 
this Russian great lady. 

What he did love, fierce as he was, he loved too eagerly—too 
passionately well, for him to be happy amid this wicked generation of 
vipers, to whom money, and pleasure, and good jokes, and laughter 
were everything! and love . .. deep holy love—nothing! And 
his eyes were blind with tears. 

“T beg you a thousand pardons, sir,” said Madame d’Orsoff; “I 
laughed because I have been ill, and am still very weak. I must 
either have done that or cried. But there is, I know, nothing to 
laugh at. And I am afraid that it is with me you should be angry, 
and not with this gentleman, because he has nothing to do with your 
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little Nanon, and I behaved very carelessly and thoughtlessly about 
her. I was very foolish. The fact is, she is so pretty—so pretty, 
I don’t wonder at your jealousy . .. only jealousy is a very 
ignoble failing . . . I was out walking myself near Les Pernes 
one day in January, and in passing the Church of Sainte Marie des 
Palmiers I saw, asleep on the steps, the loveliest thing I ever 

The blood rushed to Romané’s head—the room whirled round— 
then the blood rushed away again from his head and his heart, and 
left, him—white—trembling. 

“He is going to faint!” cried Monsieur d’Orsoff, and darted out of 
the room in search of restoratives. 

Madame d’Orsoff was more useful. In the greatest fright possible, 
she pushed a chair under him... then ran to the window, and 
threw it wide open. 

“Oh! it is nothing,” said Romané faintly. . . . “ Nothing... . I 
never faint . . . but I have eaten nothing to day. . . and the heat 
and the—the—excuse me r 

Madame d’Orsoff fanned him with the first thing at hand—a news- 
paper . . . and he steadied himself with one hand on the back of 
the chair. 

“Thank you—thank you . . . well . . . well?” 

“T put the ring on her finger myself while she was sleeping because 
I thought her the loveliest creature I had ever seen in my life— 
and I just left her there still sleeping! Of course if you have been 
jealous of Monsieur d’Orsoff, you see how ridiculous your jealousy 
was . . . but what made you fancy it was Monsieur d’Orsoff?. . - 
what had he to do with it? How was it you thought of his name 
at all?” 

Monsieur d’Orsoff came back with his eaw de cologne and his eaw 
sucrée, 

“Comment! Il ne s’est pas évanoui,” cried he, stopping short at the 
door. 

Romané took no notice of him whatever. He was gazing at 
Madame d’Orsoff, still suspicious ! 

“But... howdid I think of him! The jeweller told me— 
described him. . . . And... it is inexplicable to me—if what 
Madame says is true—how comes it—how comes it that Monsieur, 
there—wished to get me out of France?” 

A dead silence. 

This was new to Madame—then she suddenly remembered—Ler 
husband had told her she would see him no more, as he was going to 
Africa, 

“ How do I know ?” 

“You see—you see, Madame,” cried Romané hotly, “that you ave 
telling me a lie to save your husband !” 
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There are limits to everything. 

Monsieur d’Orsoff sprang forward—so did his wife. 

“Will you listen to me—will you leave this poor boy alone, Henri, 
or not?” 

“My dear child, what can I say to youmore? if I am not speak- 
ing the truth, how comes it that I knew she was asleep on the steps 
of a church? What does she say ?” 

“She says that !” 

“Well . . . there! 

“Yes, yes; but what had I done to you that you wanted me out 
of France ?” 

“Tn the first place, who told you that I wanted to get you out of 
France?” said Monsieur d’Orsoff, who was longing to get in a boiling 
rage with somebody who really deserved it, and who thought he saw 
his man in Monsieur Delplan. 

“Monsieur Delplan... your... your creature, told me! 
. . . And before he would speak . . . I had to shake him like a 
rabbit !” 

“And I!’—thought ‘Monsieur dOrxsoff to himself—“I shall 
shake him like a second rabbit !” 

However, the thing was to calm this tempestuous Provencal, who 
evidently did not intend! to move until the whole matter had been 
made clearer. 

Why—why—(and the question was surely a natural one to make) 
—why did this Russian prince want to banish Romané Gazagnaire, 
a humble worker in wood, from his own country ? 

And Monsieur Delplan, enraged with his noble friend for giving 
him such a commission, and half frightened at Romané’s violent words 
and gestures, had said to himself, “Tant pis!” and had confessed 
what he knew. 

There was a most awkward silence. Monsieur d’Orsoff had been 
fearfully mistaken—stupidly mistaken, in fact—for what would have 
been easier for him than to have believed his wife’s story? He had 
every intention of crying “Magna culpa mea!” “as often and as 
humbly as his wife might desire, in private with her . . . but to 
cry it aloud—to confess his jealousy—his stupidity—before the very 
young man who had alarmed him so terribly ! 

He said to himself, “ Why, what a great ass I have been!” To 
his wife he might probably say, “I was wrong—forgive me yet once 
more... for it is the love of you that renders me so mad with 
suspicion, and jealousy!” . . . and it is possible that had Roman’ 
been half a century old, and getting grey, that he might even have 
said to him, “Friend ...I have wronged you. . . forgive 
me.” ... But to confess to this furious, tempestuous mass of 
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youth and splendour that he had been afraid of him... oh!... 
never .. . never! 

Héléne might do that if she chose . . . he could not! 

And yet, incommon justice, it must be done. There were two 
young lives depending on his candour. 

He turned cold all over. 

And his wife had pity on him. Turning to Romané, she ex- 
plained quickly and quietly everything that, having been already 
written, need not be repeated here . . . laying most of the blame 
upon herself; magnifying her own imprudences, and her own 
thoughtlessness, and scarcely alluding to her husband at all, except 
to say that she had perhaps deserved the want of confidence with 
which he treated her. She had often been foolish 

“Not at all,” said her husband, “it is I who am a jealous old fool.” 

“ Anyhow,” she went on, “in this case . .. I think Monsieur 
d’Orsoff is not to blame . . .”. How she said that! With acrimson 
face, and a voice as clear and pure as a bell. 

“Of course it was an absurd idea... for I had never seen 
you———” and then she stopped in painful confusion. 

“ Absurd indeed, Madame!” said Romané gently. 

Three full-blown poppies could hardly be redder than these three 
human beings. 

A long silence, during which all three studied the pattern of the 
carpet . . . and then— 

“Good day, Madame,” said Romané, looking up, “I hope you will 
forgive my violence . . . I was very violent, I know!” 

The words were said so simply, and yet Romané’s whole carriage 
was so dignified, that Monsieur d’Orsoff felt very sorry. 

“You must tell me if I can do anything for you,” said he, with a 
mighty and most praiseworthy effort. 

“You can do nothing!” cried Romané. “What can you do? 
Between you, you have taken the good out of my life! Nanon and 
her parents curse me for a jealous fool, and will have nothing more to 
do with me...I am not allowed to go near them . . . And you 
ask me if you can do anything for me !” 

At these quick hot words, coming as they did from the bottom of 
his fiery heart, Madame d’Orsoff melted into tears. 

“T will go to the girl herself!” cried she, kindling. 

“Tam going there now!” cried he. “ What would you, Madame, 
do there? It is for me to throw myself down in the dust before her, 
and lie there for her to kick me!” 

And then he turned and walked away, found the handle of the 
door .. . not saw it—found it—for the tears were blinding him 
again . . . and out he went. 
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The two others were silent for awhile. To say that Monsieur 
d’Orsoff felt miserable is to say very little. Everybody had done 
wrong, it appeared to him—and yet every one had turned out to be 
innocent! There was, therefore, nobody to be in a rage with. Ah! 
... except that ass Delplan! He would instantly go and shake 
him like half a dozen rabbits ! 

As for Madame d’Orsoff, she sat in her chair and cried—partly from 
sympathy with the young lovers, and partly because she could not 
help it. 

“Duschinka! . .~. don’t cry . . .” began her husband humbly. 

Madame d’Orsoff rose from her seat, deliberately collected her 
vooks and work, and took plenty of time to do it, and then left the 
room without so much as looking at him. 

Monsieur d’Orsoff was furious; not with his wife, but with Nanon, 
for having been so stupid as to look pretty when she was asleep on 
the church steps; with Romané, for being so absurdly jealous of 
nothing; with the meddling fool of a jeweller, for having put his 
idiotic bill on the walls of Nice; furious with the very ring for 
existing ; furious with M. Delplan. 

And then, after he had walked up and down the room, and 
had lashed himself into a regular rage, he took his hat and went 
out. 

And, it is to be presumed, did go and shake M. Delplan, for it was 
late when he returned, and he was feeling calmer and happier. 

He foresaw that the dinner, ¢ée-a-ééte with his Héléne, would at 
first be a gloomy one, but he did not despair. Héléne was so sweet- 
tempered, and he would be so sorry! Much more sorry for his sins 
than he felt, the hypocrite ! 

Fortunately, Madame d’Orsoff’s maid was neither pretty nor pert. 
If she had come with coquettish mien, and self-satisfaction stamped in 
every feature, to deliver the message she had to deliver, her master 
must surely have annihilated her on the spot. 

As it was, she was very much aghast at being obliged to say any- 
thing at all, and spoke very humbly in her pretty, soft Russian voice, 
‘Madame intended dining in her own room.” 

“Very well,” said Monsieur d’Orsoff with admirable composure. 

Before nine o’clock, every soul (who cared to hear what their neigh- 
bours were doing) throughout that great hotel knew that there was a 
quarrel between the pretty Russian princess and her husband. 

And how they learnt it was this. The waiters told it to the 
maids, those maids told it to the lady’s-maids, the lady’s-maids told it 
to the mistresses, and so round. 

And that is one of the drawbacks attending the habit of living in 
hotels. One becomes monotonous in character, from the mere attention 
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to one’s outward manner which such publicity of life involves—a 
publicity which means people coming and going of whom you know 
nothing, and of whom you perhaps wish to know nothing, who know 
nothing of you, and atjwhose mercy you are, if you behave yourself 
in the slightest way contrary to their notions of what proper and 
elegant behaviour means. 

Later on Monsieur d’Orsoff, having finished his cigarette, and 
having read his paper, rose—yawned—and went to his dressing-room. 
There he saw his wife’s maid—in tears ! 

“Qh, Monsieur . . . Madame says . . . Madame says r 

He helped her out_of her difficulty. 

“ Madame is tired, and has locked herself in, and is not to be dis- 
turbed? Very well. Good night, Nathalie.” 

“ Good night to Monsieur.” 

Evidently Héléne was furious this time! Nevertheless, as he un- 
dressed himself, her husband hummed to himself snatches of popular 
and light-hearted ditties. He had not himself been so light-hearted 
for weeks. 

The next day she breakfasted and remained all the morning in her 
own rooms. At about three she drove out. Monsieur d’Orsoff, on 
this occasion, was too quick for her. He followed her downstairs 
and took her shawls, her bags, and other paraphernalia to the carriage 
himself. 

“Pray do not trouble yourself,” said she, turning round listlessly. 

“When I am at hand, I do not choose your servants to put you 
into your carriage,” said he. 

About five-and-twenty people watched them going downstairs. 

“Oh, doesn’t she look cross !” 

“ And isn’t he pale!” 

So actually Madame d’Orsoff was obliged to submit, while her 
monster of a husband wrapped her furs comfortably about her. They 
both remembered how not a week ago she had said, “ Nobody 
arranges my furs and wraps as well as you do.” 

“You are not coming, then ?” said she, as he shut the door. 

“Who, I?” said he, standing back. ‘“ Where shall I tell them to 

0?” 

“The Villa Superbe, if I may trouble you.” 

“The Villa Superbe, and take the longest road, there will be less 
dust-——” 

Of course Madame d’Orsoff acknowledged his attentions. 

“Merci, Prince,” said she, coldly and gracefully. 

If there was a thing that Monsieur d’Orsoff’s soul abhorred, it was 
for his wife to call him “ Prince.” 

She knew it, and it was mere acting on her part; but, alas! such 
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things to be effective must be very well done, and she did not do 
it well. She overdid her languid indifference and her frigid bow. 
For two pins she would have thrown her arms about her husband’s 
neck before every one—only, just then, the two pins were not forth- 
coming. 

She drove off. Monsieur d’Orsoff lifted his hat. She bowed again. 
And then he turned and went indoors, with a flushed face and a little 
smile on his lips. 

When she came home she went straight to her rooms again. By- 
and-by, towards dinner-time, there came a knock at the door. 

“Who is there ?” 

“Tt is I, Héléne.” The voice was not apologetic; on the contrary, 
it was airily indifferent and cheerful. 

“ Come in.” 

Monsieur d’Orsoff opened the door. 

“T merely came to inquire if you intend dining with me to-night,” 
said he, standing still in the doorway. 

“ No, I do not!” 

“Oh! very well. Then good evening, Iam going out,” said he, 
turning to go. 

“ Going out !” 

* Yes; I shall dine out. Good evening.” 

“Wait a minute. Where are you going to dine?” 

* Anywhere—I haven’t thought yet.” 

“Cannot you come in? What are you standing in the doorway 
like that for? Can you not shut the door behind you like a 
Christian ?” 

“Tf always shutting the doors behind me would make me a 
Christian,” began her husband meekly, but shutting the door never- 
theless. 

Madame d’Orsoff did not look up, she sat still, and went on with 
her knitting, dropping a great many stitches, and never stopping to 
pick them up again. 

And her husband came and stood close to her for a little while, 
and presently he bent down and kissed the top of her head. 

“ Good night, my pretty !” 

“ How dare you!” cried she, jumping up. 

“Qn my honour I don’t know,” said he. “ But—I do dare!” and 
he furthermore took her in both arms and kissed her over and over 
again. 

«You are very rude, Henri!” said she with a great deal of dignity, 
but disdaining to do anything so commonplace as to struggle. “ Let 
me go!” 

“Nonsense! Say you are sorry, Héléne.” 
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“T won't! Iwon’t! I won't!” 

And then their eyes met. Monsieur d’Orsoff laughed out, and she 
tried hard not to smile, with indifferent success. 

“But I am sorry,” said he gently. “I am very sorry, Héléne. 
Sorry that I have offended you, my dear, sorry that I have made such 


a fool of myself, and sorry that you will not forgive me and be 
friends.” 


She patted his cheek. 

“ Are you going to dine out, stupid ?” 

“Eh? It depends.” 

“T forgive you, I do really. It’s very good of me, I know, but I 
never can bear malice. So you may dine at home. I will dine with 
you,” said she lightly. 

“Merci, Princesse.” 

And then they caught each other’s eye again, and this time they 
both laughed out together. 

“That was too severe,” said her husband, and when they had done 
laughing said Madame d’Orsoff very gently, and doing her best to 
pull one of her husband’s coat buttons off— 

“My dear, you are immeasurably superior to me. I am aware of 
it!” 

“And you have only just found it out ?” 

“Ah, but I am not laughing now. I am serious. You'll see that 
you will be comfortably seated in heaven, while I am still slipping 
about purgatory—in goloshes !” 

“Good heavens !” 

“Yes, you do know, Henri . . . don’t you, how very dearly I 
love you?” said she very softly, and with brimming sweet eyes. 

“ And I——” began he with effusion. 

A knock at the door. 

“Oh... well... come in.” 

It was Nathalie. 

“That young man to see Madame.” 

“What young man ?” 

“The very dark one——” 


“Gazagnaire again! . . . Oh! do somebody give him a basin of 
soup or something with plenty of laudanum in it, for Heaven’s sake, 
or I shall go out of my mind . . . What does he want ?” 

“Nonsense, Henri; how can you be s0 foolish? It is about his 
young girl, I dare say. Where is he, Nathalie +” 

“Tn the salon, madame.” 


“Tell him I will see him.” 
“T shall not,” said her husband, in great alarm. 
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“All the better! You would be in the way!” said his wife, 
smiling. And went to see Romané by herself. 

Romané just waited till she had shut the door, and then began. 

“Madame,” said he agitatedly, “I have been to Les Pernes, and 
she is gone! They have hidden her away from me somewhere !” 

“Gone! where gone?” 

“How do I know! They knew I should come to my senses one 
day, and that I should look for her, so they have hidden her... 
she is gone—gone. The mother told me I had ,killed her girl. I 
kill her! I! when I love her so well that I am wearing myself into 
my grave for love of her! Why, look at me, look how thin and 
miserable-looking Iam. And the father took me by my two shoulders 
and turned me out of his house . . . I! I who have -been welcome 
there since I was a crawling child! And he cursed me—he stood 
and cursed me !” 

“ Well—but you said nothing ?” 

“T was like a log,” said Romané, wiping the moisture from his 
forehead with his great pink cotton handkerchief. “He did what 


he liked ...I had no will... the thing is, she is in some 
convent.” 


“ And the mother ?” 

“She has her husband. She cannot be in two places. No, Nanon 
is in some convent ... That I made out from what they said 

. . and I came to you to help me. You owe me that!” said 
Romané. “Oh, you must think me impertinent—I am impertinent, 
perhaps—but, Madame . . . I am half mad.” 


And then he turned away, leant his head against the wall, and 
burst into tears. 


“She is dying!” said he. 

“T do owe it to you,” cried Madame d’Orsoff. “I meant no harm 
. . . Twas only thoughtless. But indeed—indeed I am ready to 
help you. If you will only- tell me what I can do! And, as for 
dying—you must not let her die, that’s all. To-morrow we go back 
to the Villa Violetta. The next day I will drive to Les Pernes, and 
I will do what I can, I assure you. Oh! I assure you I generally 
get my own way—you will see! You know the Villa Violetta, on 
the Route de Trepis, near the road which leads to Les Pernes ?” 

“ Oh—yes !—a white house s 

“Exactly. Will you be there early the day after to-morrow, and 
we will go together to Les Pernes ?” 

“T think I must be out of my senses to trouble you, Madame, 
like this !” 

“T am not thinking of you. I am thinking of the poor little 
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thing to whom I wished to do a kindness. Poor child! ... I 
assure you I shall not rest until she is Madame Gazagnaire !” 

“Ah!” cried Romané, “that will never be now! I only want 
to tell her how much I love her, and how good . . . what an angel 
I know she is, and then I can go away and hang myself.” 

“You must do as you like about that!” said Madame d’Orsoff. 
“Tt is a mere matter of taste, of course, but I should advise you 
to ask the girl’s opinion first. Wednesday next, then—at the 
Villa Violetta.” 

But Romané had derived so much comfort from Madame d’Orsoff’s 
easy, confident manner, that he lingered on—hoping—fearing— 
apologising, and was by no means easy to get rid of ! 

But he did go at last—full of hope and excitement—a great deal 
less despairing about Nanon—and full of enthusiasm about Madame 
d Orsoff. 

The minute he was gone she rushed back to her own room. 

“My dear! I thought I never should get rid of him... But 
seriously, Henri—I am very anxious—you really must help me, for 
if I don’t marry these two I shall feel like the wicked fairy in a 
fairy story !” 

“We will marry them,” said her husband calmly. 

“You really think so? The responsibility seems as if it would 
crush me. It is sitting on my chest and making faces at me all the 
while! And now listen!” 

And of course Monsieur d’Orsoff was very patient, and listened, 
advised, and suggested with much hearty interest. But what he had 
most to do was to listen, and say “Oh, certainly ” at intervals, for 
his young wife’s plans were all mature. 

On the following day they went back to the Villa, and the day 
after that Romané was with them by six in the morning, which gave 
him a good four hours to wait about and fret in. 

At ten, a large open carriage and pair drove up to the door... 
they were all there ready. 

“To Les Pernes . . . as fast as you can.” 

“Ts the boy to sit inside ?” asked Monsieur d’Orsoff in Russian. 

“Certainly.” 

Romané was far too primitive to object, he simply did as he was 
told, and seated himself opposite them. 

And they drove through fields of rose-bushes with only a few buds 
on them here and there, for all the full flowers had been gathered six 
hours ago, before the dew fell; through great groves of health-giving 
pine-trees, and acres of ugly vineyards; along a smooth white dusty 
road, and through more lanes to the right—straight through the village 
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of Les Pernes, where the children gave them plenty to do in throwing 
out of the carriage the little faded bouquets of suspiciously smelling 
flowers which they threw in—and where not a few people stood open- 
mouthed—wondering at the strange apparition of Romané Gazagnaire 
in an open carriage and pair 

And by-and-by, when they had left the last house behind them, 
Romané said in a whisper— 

“Madame . . . we are very near now.” 

The carriage was stopped. It drew up at the side of the road 
under the shade of some tall cork-trees, and they all got out, in 
complete silence, Romané and Madame d’Orsoff with beating hearts, 
and Monsieur hard-hearted enough to feel that the least thing would 
set him off in roars of laughter; Romané in a fever of uncertainty ; 
and Madame d’Orsoff, who had féted royalty in her own house, fairly 
frightened out of her usual self-possession. 

Oh! that—that ring! 

“You will wait here? Which way? ... Oh! I see, that little 
grey house straight on . . . Youre sure the father will be in the 
field? . . . Must I knock, Monsieur, or go straight in, or what ?” 

“Knock first, Madame, and then don’t wait, but go straight in. 
Oh! I must go too. . . I must go too!” he burst out impetuously. 
They will frighten you, and you will come running back !” 

* Keep him with you, Henri,” said she to her husband, as if he were 
a watch-dog. 

“Certainly, my love. You know, Gazagnaire, that you promised 
to do no such thing . . . Now then, Heélene, are you going to 
stand here all day looking at me ?” 

“My dear ——” Madame d’Orsoff lifted her face to her husband 
and whispered, and he bent an attentive ear. 

“Tm frightened out of my life, Henri! I am sure I shall cry!” 

“ But—with your kind of eyes, that would be the very best thing 
you could do!” 

This advice had the desired effect. She looked up and laughed, 
and picking up her skirts carefully, for in that part of the world 
the bye-ways are by no means as well kept as are the high roads— 
she ran off . . . What an age it seemed to Romané to wait for her 
return! 

In the despair of his soul, he sat himself on the steps of the carriage 
and buried his face in his hands, caring very little for what Madame 
d’Orsoff’s sleek men-servants thought of his troubles or his pecu- 
liarities—only nothing is truer than this proverb, “ Like master, like 
man,” and these two men were tender-hearted creatures, who would 
not have hurt a fly, and were incapable of even hurting}the feelings 
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of a green caterpillar. So Romané might sigh and moan as he 
pleased. Nobody paid any indiscreet attention. 

If was after all not so very long before Madame d’Orsoff’s dainty 
figure appeared in sight, and one might imagine what a spring 
forward Romané gave when he caught sight of her, and how eager 
was his—“ Well ?” 

“Tt is well!” she whispered, her face one mass of brightness and 
kindliness. “I have her address, and you may see her! So the 
battle is half gained or more! only for goodness’ sake don’t let us 
make any noise, for if the father were to see you I think he would 
kill you!” 

But what did Romané care for that threat? He had seized hold 
of one of the ends of her shawl and was kissing it rapturously. 

“Oh, how good you are! how good you are!” 

“T have certainly had some trouble,” said she, wiping her flushed 
face with her little white handkerchief, “ but then, I have deserved it. 
We all deserve what we get—never mind! it is over now!” 

“ And the little mother?” asked Romané, as they ran back to the 
carriage and Monsieur d’Orsoff. 

“The little mother wanted to run out to you and take you to her 
heart, I think—but she was afraid. We asked both of us, with the 
tears running down our faces, if you might see Nanon, and he never 
answered at all—so we took his permission for granted, and were 
afraid to try his patience any more.” 

“Oh! how good you are!” was all Romané could say, but he said 
it so fervently that more elaborate thanks were needless. . . . And 
then. 

“Listen!” said Madame, stopping short. A sound of footsteps 
behind them, somebody running too, and a little ery of “ Romané, 
Romané !” 

And there she was—the little mother. She had stolen out away 
from her husband, and was keeping well in the shadow of ed trees, 
her apron thrown over her head. 

All she wanted was to hold Romané in her arms, and cry over him, 
and kiss him tenderly, and to tell him how wicked he had been, and 
how Nanon had suffered—and how she herself would love and honour 
him, yes, and lie on the ground under his feet, if he would only bring 
her girl back to her, well and strong and fat again! 

And Romané could only cry too, “and promise and hold her very 
tight too—and call himself dreadful names 

“T must have her back, thou wicked one!” 

“To-morrow, please God!” said he fervently. 

“To-morrow? Not for weeks yet, not till she is strong and fat 
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and well and strong again, I tell thee. And then perhaps her 
father will forgive thee !” 

“But ... very likely she will not so much as look at me,” cried 
he, in great despair at the awful thought. 

The other two looked at one another and smiled. 

“Thou great baby!” said Nanon’s mother, stroking his face 
tenderly. . . . “ Why, it is just because the child frets so for thee 
that her father is angry with her. He would have her forget thee, 
and the poor lamb cannot do that. . . . And thou too, thou art not 
well, Romané. . . . Thou art not my bright-faced Romané at all !” 

And then she looked at Madame d’Orsoff and hesitated, and at 
Romané, and still hesitated, and at last said she, “ God forgive me! 
I do not care what her father will say! Take her to Nice and marry 
her, Romané !” 

“Qh! yes, yes!” cried he, “if I can get her tocome. But you 
will see! You will see, she will not so much as look at me! And 
besides, could we marry without the consent of the father? Do tell 
me. How should I arrange that?” 

“At any rate, the objections and difficulties ought not to come 
from you!” said Monsieur d’Orsoff, who had joined them. 

“ No, Monsieur, God knows, not!” 

“ Well then —— ?” 

“And I know what will happen. If Romané slips through my 
gitl’s fingers again, she will slip through mine!” cried Nanon’s 
mother. 

“Islip!” cried Romané. 

“ And thou shalt marry my girl, and this is why thou shalt marry 
her, Romané, because I have no fears for you both when once you are 
married. When thou hast lived under the same roof as my girl, 
Romané, when thou knowest for thyself how good, and how true, and 
how pure she is—when thou seest that there is not, and was not, and 
neyer will be a thought or a wish that does not belong to thee, thou 
stupid one !—why, then, I defy thee to be jealous. I defy thee to 
misunderstand her. The truth is the truth. One cannot imagine a 
thing that is not!” 

“Oh yes, one can,” said Madame d’Orsoff, pretending to sigh. 

“Do you mean to tell me you never flirt ?” whispered her husband 
in her ear—one of those quick, distinct fiery whispers that are either 
very tragic or very ridiculous, and which greatly tickle the ear in 
either case. 

She paid no attention to this, but changed the subject. 

“The convent where Nanon is now is the Asile des Sceurs de Marie. 
That is not very far. We could go there now, could we not ?” 

“Why, it is ten miles!” cried Monsieur d’Orsoff. 
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“Seven only,” said Romané eagerly. 

“ Not much more from here,” said Nanon’s mother. 

And so Monsieur d’Orsoff, being in the minority, was obliged to 
give way. 

“Héléne,” said he, as they got into the carriage again, “I will give 
you brooches, necklaces, anything, a white elephant, a roc’s egg. 
Take any insane fancy you please, and I will do my best to gratify it, 
but never ask me for another ring !” 

“ Never,” said she earnestly. 

And she kept her word. 

“To the Asile des Sceurs Grises, then.” 

Nanon was sitting in the convent kitchen picking the little green 
stalks from a great basketful of fresh violets—the first step towards 
the preparation of candied flowers—violets or rose-leaves—when one 
of the sisters came in, a little more flurried in manner than was usual 
with these peaceful ladies, and told her that the Princess d’Orsoff 
wished to speak to her. 

“The Princess d’Orsoff, ma scour? I don’t know any lady called 
that name,” said Nanon, lifting up her great baby eyes in astonish- 
ment. 

“Well . . . she is in the garden, and is waiting for thee, Nanon.” 

“But what can she want with me?” persisted Nanon. “It must 
surely be some mistake.” 

Nevertheless, she rose and put away her violets. The Mere 
Supérieure put her head in at the door. 

“Come here, dear child,” said she, nodding and smiling. 

Nanon ran out directly, her heart beating very much, she didn’t 
know why. 

“Tt is a lady to see thee,” said the Mére Supérieure, speaking very 
kindly. “Let me look at thee. . . . But thou art always very neat. 
God bless the dear child,” added she, kissing her and smiling at her, 
with the tears coming gently into her eyes. 

This young girl carried love with her wherever she went; and 
besides, the old, old story is such a pretty one. And Nanon’s grief 
had been so great; she had suffered so much. The Mére Supérieure 
knew that, and she was no narrow-minded soul, with one idea and 
one word to serve for all people and all occasions. 

So her heart warmed to the young girl who was presently going 
to be so very happy. 

“Go on, the lady is waiting for thee under the fig-tree.” 

And then, seeing Nanon flush and hesitate, she pushed her gently 
away. 


“ My dear, it seems to me I spoke to thee before. Go at once!” 
And Nanon went. 
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Madame d’Orsoff was seated where the Mére Supérieure had left 
her—on a wooden bench under the shade of the great fig-tree. 
When she saw Nanon, she jumped up with a little ery of dismay. 

Was that the plump little Greuze of the church steps? 

“Oh !” cried she, “oh . . . is that Nanon ?” 

“Yes, Iam Nanon, Madame.” 

Madame d Orsoff held out her arms. 

“Come here, my dear . . . I have just seen your mother . . . she 
told me where you were. Oh, you poor little thing! You poor 
little thing !” 

When Nanon heard such kind words, of course she began to cry, 
and of course so did Madame d’Orsoff. 

Certainly the little blue ring had been the cause of a great many 
unnecessary tears ! 

“ And she is very well, and told me I was to kiss you for her, 
very tenderly ; so! . . . How sweet you are! You smell of violets. 
. .. And your father, too. He loves you dearly, of course. Was 
it likely such love as theirs would alter? Only men show their love 
so differently. . . . Fathers, I mean !” 

“ Thank you, Madame. . .” ' 

“Let us sit down, my dear. Here! beside me. Why are you 
going a mile away like that? . . . Oh! how thin you are! What 
have you been doing to yourself! And your little hands are so 
white . . . so white! When I first saw them, they were as brown 
as a little squirrel’s paws !” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“ But, Nanon, you must not go on saying ‘ Yes, Madame’ only! 
What you ought to say is, ‘ You wicked, thoughtless, stupid oyster !’ 
... And perhaps by-and-by you will say it! ... For indeed 
I have been very foolish. No one knows it better than I do, and you 
have a great deal to forgive me. . . . And you don’t care to ask 
me where I first saw you ?” 

“No... Madame!” said Nanon, looking up, however. 

“T will tell you presently. But see here, first. I have something 
for you! Somebody sends you this.’ And Madame d’Orsoff took a 
little white paper packet out of her pocket. 

Nanon took it, coloured, turned it over and over .. . and felt it... . 
Then she looked up at the young lady, and the young lady’s sweet 
grey eyes were brimming over with tears. 

“Undo it !” said she, smiling. 

And Nanon undid it. 

Ah me! ... what a sudden, blinding rush of colour ! 

The little blue ring of course! 

Madame d’Orsoff did not give her time to speak or even to think. 
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She took the little hand in both hers, and shut the ring in it. No 
escape! Whether Nanon liked it or not, she must hold it so for the 
present, screwed up, in her trembling little fingers, and said Madame 
d’Orsoff : 

“And, oh! he is so sorry! Sosorry . . . and so thin and pale 
. . . just like you are yourself. All with fretting for his little Nanon ! 
And the mother and the father know that he is to see you again— 
and they are quite willing—quite willing .. . and everything is 
explained and settled.” 

By that time they were sitting with their arms about each other, 
and they were not only crying—they were sobbing with emotion, both 
of them. 

“T really don’t know who gave me the ring,” said Nanon, looking 
up through her tears. 

“Well!” thought the other. ‘“Howany one could be blind enough 
not to believe those eyes !” 

“No...no... Romané knows that. Everybody knows now, 
though, who did give it,” and she began her story. 

“Dear child, it was my fault. I did not mean to do any harm 
. . . God knows that. But it is through me that you have suffered 
somuch . . . I was walking one day at——” 

Hurried steps along the gravel pathway, but Nanon did not look 
up; her little face was buried in Madame d’Orsoff’s fur cloak, and 
she was waiting for the rest of the story. She would never, never 
marry Romané now, of course . . . but she would not object to hear 
that he still loved her a little... 

“T told you to give me time to tell what I had done . . . and to 
prepare her, did I not ?” said Madame d’Orsoff, almost angrily. 

“How could I wait?” cried a voice, a choking voice. 

Nanon sprang to her feet. 

Here would be the very place for a love scene . . . but there is no 
love scene to recount. There were only two young people, too 
happy to speak ... too agitated to look back... or to look 
forward. 

Where were all the jealousies now—the misunderstandings . . 
the bitter thoughts and the foolish, angry words? ... gone... 
gone! 

And that not because the mystery of the ring had been cleared... 
bat because they had suffered, and had learnt! Because they stood 
once more in each other’s sweet presence, and rested in the haven of 
each other’s arms. 

And certainly their first remarks were not sentimental ones. 

“But Romané . . . I do not think we had better marry. . . .” 

Nanon’s very first . . . and last . . . attempt at coquetry ! 
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“Oh!...no... no!” said he, agreeing instantly with her. 
“JT think of going to America, and you would be very happy here. . . 
eh? ...eh?... would you?” 

And she was half afraid he meant it! 

“Don’t let us pretend any more!” said she sweetly. 

Madame d’Orsoff not being wanted, slipped away to where a certain 
hilarious, light-hearted whistling indicated the presence of her 
husband. And she came quietly behind him, and slipped her hand 
through his arm. 

“QOuf! .. .” sighed she. 

“Oh!...isit you? Well?.. . Is it all right, Héléne ?” 

“ All right ! You could not imagine such weeping and kissing and 
begging pardon, if you tried, Henri! I could not bear it, do you 
know. I think making up after a quarrel must be so pleasant! . . . 
and, not having any one who ever thinks it worth their while to be 
half so amiable and polite to me . . . of course. . . I feel it. . . .” 

This was too direct a hint for Monsieur d’Orsoff not to see it and 
take it ! 

“T’m sure I do beg your pardon, my dear, with all my might... 
and I'll give you as many kisses as you please. But I can’t cry 
. . . and I won’t; unless, indeed, it be with joy.” 

“Like the people in a book at the last page, when everything ends 
comfortably.” 

After a short pause, devoted to renewed and final peace-making, 
they continued their pleasant saunter up and down the avenue of the 
convent. 

“T suppose . . . will they be ready soon, do you think ?” 

“T dare say we shall have to wait. I ought to speak to the Mére 
Supérieure again, ought I not, if Nanon is to go home with us?” 

“Yes ... presently will do. There is no hurry. Let them 
beg each other’s pardon a little longer. As you say, it’s a pleasant 
way of conversing.” 

Then, unluckily, he fell to ruminating aloud. 

“ Well—well—well . . . I hope they'll be happy. It’s a pretty 
beginning . . . let us hope it may have a happy ending . . . Only, 
that fiery young fellow must try to keep a little calmer, if he 
means to——” 

A sudden stop, and a slight cough—a deprecatory cough, which 
meant— , 

“T know... I know... Tm the last man to make such a 
remark. Be merciful, and do let it pass unnoticed.” 

But she was too content to be merciful ! 

“Yes ... jealousy is indeed a frightful curse . . . a complete 
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bar to any woman’s happiness, however much she may love her 
husband.” 


Another cough . . . which meant—“ Listen to that !” 

After a short silence. 

“ But I suppose you will confess, Hélene,” said M. d’Orsoff warmly 
—*“T suppose you will confess that it is perfectly ridiculous for that 
boy to be jealous of a child like Nanon? Why, by all accounts, 
your own included, she seems to have made a sort of demi-god of the 
young man. She’d as soon say her prayers to him as not, I dare say ! 
Fancy being angry with a baby like that! . . . Besides . . . do you 
suppose she thinks there exists another man in the world except her 
wonderful lover? Poor innocent little thing! . . . Do you suppose 
she flirts and . . . and flirts with every decent-looking man who 
comes near her? ... Like... like... well, like some other 
really very good women on the whole do do!” 

Madame d’Orsoff took her arm from her husband’s. 

“Oh! of course,” said she, getting very red— of course Romané 
is very foolish, and exacting . . . every one knows that... But 
he has the faults of his age at least. If he is passionate, and jealous, 
and fiery . . . well, he is young afterall! . . . He may learn wisdom 


in time, you know! . . . One is supposed to grow wiser as one gets 
on in years . . . whereas. . .” 


A few more steps. 

They came to the end of the avenue of trees. 

“ Shall we turn back ?” 

“ As you please, Henri.” 

A few more steps. 

“That was a very unnecessary, ungenerous remark of mine,” said 
she presently. 

“Tt was. Painful, if true,” said he. 

“And ...Tmso sorry!” said she frankly. 

“Are you?” said her husband, smiling. “It strikes me, Héléne, 
that you are a little bit of a humbug !” 

“You do know I love you best as you are, don’t you—eh? 

. tell me !” 

. ‘Tt strikes me too that—oh, take care—take care !” 

For she had been so occupied in looking up at her husband’s face— 
a kindly face, that even to her young eyes seemed to grow day by 
day more dear and more attractive; a face so kindly that at times 
it would shine with a light which made it young and beautiful again 
—so occupied in looking up then, that she had stumbled across 
a great widespread root of a tree. 


“You had better take my arm again, you see,” said he seriously. 
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“Tt may not be so young as it once was, not so symmetrical or 
vigorous or . . . or perfect an arm, as that handsome young man’s 
out yonder, but 4 

“ Dearest,” said she, not only taking his arm with one hand but 
with two, “don’t talk rubbish! And don’t let us talk any more either 
about those two beautiful beings! I’m getting heartily tired of their 
very name.” 

“ After all, Héléne, you have given away my ring!” 

And she smiled, shook her head, and for a wonder let him have 
the last word ! 











